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IN JANUARY 


Group Processes: Ways 
of working together are 
of primary importance in 
every aspect of life today 
—from international af- 
fairs to everyday relations 
in the classroom. Kurt 
Lewin discusses the re- 
sponses of groups to vari- 
ous types of situations and 
leadership. Children’s atti- 
tudes towards each other 
are revealed as a strong 
determinant of group 
processes in an article by 
Read D. Tuddenham. 


Practical approaches to 
cooperative action are 
described by Willard 
Goslin, writing on the 
ways in which a school 
staff can work together, 
and by Paul R. Pierce, 
who points to the kinds 
of situations which pro- 
mote “Growing in a 
Group” in secondary 
schools. H. H. Giles an- 
swers teachers’ doubts 
about the feasibility of 
group planning in the 
classroom. 


What volunteer war 
work has taught us about 
working together is the 
timely subject of an ar- 
ticle by Kenneth L. Hea- 
ton, Office of Civilian 
Defense. In a study of 
the individual’s reaction 
to group psychology, Lt. 
Donald J. McNassor, 
U. S. Army, writes on 
adjusting to group living 
in the Army. 
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Today’s Christmas 


* 


* 


“PEACE ON EARTH, good will to- 
ward men.” What shall teachers think 
about this beautiful legend of Christ- 
mastime? What shall teachers teach 
about this part of the Christmas story 
that has represented an unfulfilled hope 
among men for nearly twenty cen- 
turies? Is it a fantastic, utterly unreal 
hope? Is it futile or unpatriotic to teach 
these ideals during a period of total 
war? Or in this legend is there a simple 
but profound truth revealed which must 
be taken to heart and taught to our 
youth to prepare them for their part 
in this great drama called life? 
Slightly more than two decades ago 
America sent forth her sons to fight 
a war to “make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” a “war to end wars.” We 
gave our finest with sacrificial devotion 
to bring about “peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” We had high hopes 
that great social achievements would 
come after an Allied victory. During 


This month we will observe Christmas for 
the third time since our country has been 
at war. The harshness of war has not ob- 
scured the age-old meaning of Christmas as 
a symbol of peace and good will. Yet ideal- 
ism is sometimes hard to hold to in the 
face of war’s realities. We believe this 
lucid, forceful statement by Richard H. 
McFeely, Director of Studies at George 
School, Bucks County, Pa., may help readers 
to clarify their own thoughts about the 
anomalous state in which we find ourselves 
at this Christmastime, 1943. 
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RICHARD H. McFEELY 


the decades which followed, these goals, 
these ambitions, were not fulfilled. 
Those of us brought up to believe that 
progress was inevitable, that the world 
was forging ahead, that the victory of 
the Allied powers in World War I 
would bring about a warless world, 
have been sobered by the events of these 
decades. 

Many have lost faith, become dis- 
illusioned and cynical. Their ideals ap- 
peared to be mirages, things without 
substance. This disillusionment has often 
revealed an inward spiritual decay, It 
is at such times that teachers need to 
appraise their own spiritual, intellectual, 
and emotional resources, for these will 
be of tremendous importance in deter- 
mining what their pupils will learn in 
the classroom, especially with regard 
to this dominant problem of creating 
“peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” The concept of peace and good 
will is probably the most important 
thing that we must learn because bring- 
ing war under control and eliminating 
it from the face of the earth is the 
greatest task facing mankind today. 

One frequently hears it said that it 
is human nature to fight. If this is a 
fact, if this method of response cannot 
be controlled and redirected, then a 
just and permanent peace is a snare and 
delusion, a vain ideal, and we should 
have done with it. Perhaps, however, 
our thinking about facts and ideals 
needs to be re-examined. Peace, a dura- 
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ble, just peace, is an ideal, a goal as yet 
unattained. So is social progress an 
ideal, but if we look back at the gains 
we have made during the past 300 years 
it is also a fact. 

Since the dawn of history, men have 
resorted to the use of force to try to 
eliminate the causes of fear and in- 
security. With each new war, the cost 
in terms of men and resources has in- 
creased, and, even with the victors, 
apprehension as to what the future 
holds, of how the problems created by 
the war are to be solved, increases. The 
war method does not seem to offer the 
security, the freedom from fear and 
want, that men once believed it would 
bring. So far-reaching and devastating 
have modern wars become that it seems 
now that either mankind must end war, 
or war will end mankind. War has not 
and cannot bring “peace on earth, good 
will toward men” because, as Emerson 
once said, “The ends pre-exist in the 
means.” 


The Alternative to War Is 
Eternal Good Will 


The causes of war, which is a social 
disease, must be eliminated and Social 
health restored. Our Western civiliza- 
tion has broken the laws of social health 
and a desperate illness, World War II, 
has followed. This seems to indicate 
that the foundation of our world is 
laid in moral law so that we inevitably 
reap what we sow. We know what some 
of these moral laws are; others must 
be discovered. All must be adhered to 
if peace on earth is to become a reality. 

The alternative to the war method, 
then, with all of its brutality, destruc- 
tion, and hatred-breeding activities, is 
that of undiscourageable good will. The 
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world-shrinking advances of modern 
science have laid upon mankind the 
need for intelligent action guided by 
the compass of good will. Narrow per- 
sonal or national selfishness can no 
longer rule men’s action; it can only 
ruin. A guidepost now and in the post- 
war world must become these words 
uttered by Lincoln during the heat of 
the Civil War, “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all.” 


Peace Begins at Home 


Each of us, great or small, old or 
young, of whatever race, religion, po- 
litical or economic belief, can nail his 
flag to the mast of faith in good will as 
the only sound basis for harmonious hu- 
man relations whether in the home, the 
community, the nation, or among the 
peoples of the world. The smallest one 
of us can thus stand for the greatest 
things. To a large degree the quality 
and meaning of our lives is determined 
by the things we live for, the goals we 
seek, the values we stand for. 

In considering our goal of “peace on 
earth, good will toward men,” let us 
recognize the importance of establishing 
this principle at home first. There is a 
danger that we will concentrate so 
much on defeating the external enemies 
of democracy that we will fail to recog- 
nize the deeper dangers of a lack of 
good will existing within our own 
country. The vast inequalities in our 
midst, the racial discriminations and 
persecutions, the blind, emotional po- 
litical partisanship, and religious intoler- 
ances breed fear and hatred that make 
real democracy impossible. Sound hu- 
man relationships cannot flow from atti- 
tudes of hate and intolerance but are 
based upon understanding, sympathy, 
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and a sincere desire to help all people 
achieve a better life. The making of 
peace starts with me and the person I 
don’t get along with. Most schools right 
now can begin to work at improving 
human relationships. 

The war will end in some kind of vic- 
tory for the United Nations, but the 
outcomes of the war will not be deter- 
mined alone by the armistice or the 
peace treaty. Our actions in the postwar 
period will determine the real results of 
the war. The failure of the decades fol- 
lowing 1918 which is manifest in an- 
other world war can be charged directly 
and largely to the failure of the Allied 
Nations to accept fully and unselfishly 
the obligations which accompanied their 
victory. That the United States must 
bear a share of the blame for what is 
happening now is fully recognized and 
acknowledged by all informed, intelli- 
gent people. We were unwilling to pay 
some of the costs of maintaining peace; 
sO we must now pay the costs of war. 


How Shall We Use 
the Power of Victory? 


It seems likely that civilization, de- 
mocracy, and Christianity may be 
doomed unless after this war we and all 
other nations pay the costs of peace. 
“Peace on earth” will demand that each 
nation give up some of its national sov- 
ereignty and become a member of an 
international community, that vested 
interests in all nations must give up 
their policies of selfish individualism, 
that narrow economic nationalism and 
imperialism must give way to a genuine 
internationalism, and that all must 
forego their reliance on force and vio- 
lence as methods of settling disputes or 
conflicts. These are the costs of peace. 
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Victory will bring to the United 
Nations great power over the destinies 
of their own people as well as the men 
and women of the defeated nations. 
The possession of such power is a tre- 
mendous moral burden, Some of the 
great questions we face are: For what 
ends or purposes will this power be 
used? Will it be used to try to force 
the postwar world back into the pre- 
war mold? Will it be used for the spe- 
cial aggrandizement of the four largest 
of the United Nations? Or will it be 
used to eliminate the causes of war and 
to extend the abundant life which is 
possible for all to all? 

Teachers must teach boys and girls to 
be willing to try other methods of solv- 
ing their problems if the first solution 
does not bring satisfactory results. The 
narrow, selfish isolationist policy of this 
nation following the last war did not 
bring desirable results to us or our 
neighbors. The times demand that we 
adopt an alternate method—that of in- 
ternational cooperation and good will, 
thereby helping to bring about an or- 
ganized world community of law and 
order. 

One can hear the skeptics laugh, and 
the so-called realists deride this as ideal- 
istic, theoretical, impractical, as they 
have always laughed at new and saving 
ideas ever since the beginning of time. 
We cannot, they say, stop war or build 
a better, more decent economic order, 
or educate the world to better racial 
attitudes. They urge a revengeful peace, 
a tremendous military force to make 
people cooperate and be good, a ruthless 
crushing or extermination of the enemy. 
The Nazis have outdone anything we 
would be capable of in ruthlessness, 
brutality, and the use of force in an 
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effort to unify people into a “new 
order.” They have failed. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek has pointed 
out that the peace must be made with- 
out any thought of punishment or of 
revenge against the people with whom 
we are at war. We can hate the ideas 
which they have served; we can punish 
the leaders who misused their power. 
But let us not copy such leaders and 
thereby sow the seeds for another war. 


Schools Must Help the World 
to Achieve a Spiritual Awakening 


So, the question is not Can we teach 
during times of total war “peace on 
earth, good will toward men”? but 
Can we afford not to teach for these 
ends? The boys and girls in our schools 
are our reserves for the peace and post- 
war world. They will carry the torch 
on after we give it up—on, it is hoped, 
to these goals in which we believe and 
for which we are dedicating our lives 
and efforts today. All schools and edu- 
cational institutions in the country must 
redouble their efforts to bring about 
the moral and spiritual renaissance our 
nations so badly need. 

Boys and girls can and must be helped 
to see as clearly and objectively as pos- 
sible the issues involved in the present 
war and the conditions and forces which 
caused these issues to arise. They need 
to face honestly the share of this burden 
which must be borne by our country. 

Our youth should gain a_ better, 
clearer understanding of the world pic- 
ture—of the hopes and aspirations, the 
problems, fears, and needs of other peo- 
ples, of the resources of the world, and 
of the forces most likely to fight against 
a new order built upon international 
understanding and cooperation. 
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They must be helped to recognize 
that peace is at best a series of compro- 
mises and that one important problem is 
to see that the settlement is concluded 
in such a way that changes can be made 
by peaceful means. 

We need to teach them that a just 
peace is necessary if we would keep the 
vanquished from teaching their chil- 
dren to hate the victors and hence lay 
the groundwork for the next war. 

We must help them to live their daily 
lives on the basis of cooperation and 
good will. Let them experiment with 
this way of working in the school and 
community. We must help them to be- 
lieve in cooperative action and to keep 
on trying it even when they have hard 
luck with it. 

We need to help them see that the 
crisis of our civilization is in the last 
resort a spiritual crisis which is due to 
the absence of great and compelling 
convictions; that peace on earth de- 
mands a spiritual regeneration in the 
lives of men and women all over the 
world so that good will may become a 
living reality. 

Boys and girls must be helped to 
visualize a peaceful world, with intelli- 
gence and energies devoted to construc- 
tive activities and the fruits: of such 
labors distributed equitably and with 
sincere good will among all men. A 
faith in the desirability and possibility 
of such a world must be engendered, 
and the youth of our nation—of the 
world—must become pioneers in this 
new life, if civilization is to leave the 
“valley of the shadow of death” and 
climb to the pure air and more beautiful 
vistas of “peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” Such is the task confront- 
ing teachers today. 
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The Ivory Towers Fall 


@ Today’s realism demands a re- 
examination of the teaching of skills 


WALTER A. ANDERSON and EDWARD A. KRUG 


THIS WAR has brought a new measure 
of realism into the educational pro- 
grams of millions of children and youth. 
Insistent demands from educational or- 
ganizations, government officials, and 
local community leaders for full school 
cooperation in the war effort are being 
answered vigorously in the affirmative. 

The schools are providing pre-induc- 
tion training for the armed forces, pre- 
paring workers for war industry, col- 
lecting scrap, selling stamps and bonds, 
helping with rationing, caring for the 
children of working mothers, assisting 
in harvesting crops, promoting physical 
fitness, teaching conservation, and are 
taking an active part in community war 
services of all kinds. Of course, these 
demands and services are affecting the 
curriculum and teaching procedures. 
Some fields of study are necessarily 
being neglected in order to give time 
to the more pressing war needs. Usually 
however, the eliminations are dead- 
wood which no longer has value in edu- 


Walter A. Anderson and Edward A. Krug, 
both of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, present on 
these pages a searching analysis of some of 
the most heatedly debated topics in educa- 
tion today. They evaluate the current 
demand for competence in useful skills. 
They ask—and answer—the question, Does 
the demand for skills mean a reversal of 
modern educational viewpoints? In con- 
cluding their discussion, the authors point 
to both the dangers and the opportunities 
ar go with the present emphasis upon the 
skills, 
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cational programs, many additions and 
changes promise a more realistic school 
offering. 

Military leaders, representatives of 
government, and the lay public are not 
satisfied with schools that are isolated 
from the realities of these trying times. 
They are demanding education in new 
skills and better preparation in old ones 
which will be useful now in the war 
years and also in the postwar period. 
This article analyzes these new de- 
mands for useful skills and points the 
way to their fulfillment. 

It is our responsibility as educators 
and laymen to evaluate the current de- 
mand for skills. Only in this way can 
we find a valid basis for modifying and 
redirecting the school program. 

Wartime places a premium on per- 
formance, on delivering the goods—in 
industry, in education, and in the armed 
forces. It is this demand for perform- 
ance and doing that is undermining the 
ivory towers of education today. The 
basis of adequate performance is com- 
petence or skill. This is the real reason 
for the outcry for the skills, and it is a 
good one, Nor is the outcry less valid 
for having been joined by those who 
seek to discredit the gains and progress 
of modern education. 

Although the times place stress on 
doing, we must ask, “Doing what?” 
And also we need to inquire, “Who's 
going to be doing it?” So the evalua- 
tion of the demand for the skills involves 
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an analysis of the skills which are 
really needed and some indication of 
what people are needing them. 


Skills Needed in the Armed Forces 


To begin with, there is the group of 
young men who are being called to as- 
sume the responsibilities of armed serv- 
ice. If the young draftee is to go to the 
fighting front as a replacement after 
a relatively short period of basic train- 
ing, the least the high school or college 
can do is to provide him with basic 
skills which will help assure effective 
service and survival. 

What do these men need as they 
enter the forces? On this point there 
has been much misinformation and con- 
fusion. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, some 
enthusiastic school administrators be- 
gan issuing manifestoes ordering every 
senior boy to take physics, mathematics, 
or shop work. One principal decided 
that the students in his school needed 
military snap and discipline. So instruc- 
tions went out ordering the adoption 
of military courtesy. If a teacher saw a 
piece of paper on the floor, he was to 
command a student to pick it up. The 
student would salute, pick up the paper, 
throw it in the waste basket, return, 
salute again, and say, “The paper has 
been disposed of, sir!” Others jumped 
to the conclusion that the Army 
wanted close-order, infantry drill and 
proposed to put in squads right, squads 
left, and the manual of arms. 

Fortunately, the Army has clarified 
its position and its needs, and there is 
now no excuse for misunderstanding. 
Here is a statement of Army needs:? 


1 Brigadier General Joe N. Dalton: “What does 
the Army Expect From the Schools,” Montana 
Education, September, 1943, 6-7. 
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1. Every prospective inductee must un- 
derstand the issues of the war and 
what is at stake. 

2. Every prospective inductee must un- 
derstand the nature of military life. 

3. Every prospective inductee must be 
physically fit. 

4. Every prospective inductee must have 
command of basic language skills. 

5. Every prospective inductee must have 
command of basic computation skills. 
6. The Army needs competent, efficient 
specialists. 


The first five points apply to all 
youth entering the Army, and they em- 
phasize the importance of a sound, 
general education program. But what 
about the need for “competent, efficient 
specialists”? There are many kinds of 
specialists in the Army. Only those 
boys who have scores in the upper 20 
per cent on scho! ‘ic aptitude tests are 
slated for highly technical training as 
engineers, personnel directors, language 
experts, and so on, It is for this group 
that pre-induction work of an advanced 
nature, in the sciences, mathematics, 
and foreign languages is important. But 
for most of the other 80 per cent, the 
specialties are different. The need is to 
give them “practical skills in such fields 
as radio, electricity, automotive me- 
chanics, shop work, or machines—skills 
which provide a basis for further train- 
ing in a wide variety of specialized army 
jobs.” ? Nor should we forget the Army 
specialists who use non-mechanical 
skills—the clerks in the quartermaster 
corps, aides in the medical corps, and 
those who assist with interviewing and 
classification of new men. 


2Stanford School of Education Institutes on 
Education in Wartime: “What Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Is Needed.” (Based on information provided 
by the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch of 
the War Department.) 
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Regardless of this Army viewpoint, 
there were more boys enrolled in pre- 
induction physics in the nation’s high 
schools in February, 1943, than in any 
other type of course with the exception 
of pre-induction physical fitness.* While 
physics courses enrolled 320,408, funda- 
mentals of shop work claimed only 
163,112, and radio code practice (re- 
peatedly stressed by the Army as an 
area of tremendous shortage) enrolled 
only 60,000. 

The Army’s position with regard to 
skills of military discipline is of signifi- 
cance to workers in education: 


“The modern army is a well-disci- 
plined army. Each soldier, after his in- 
duction, is ‘taught military courtesy and 
military discipline. It is not necessary 
for schools to impose military disci- 
pline as preparation for army life, but it 
1s helpful if students are assisted to see 
all discipline as arising out of needs of 
democratic group living, and if they see 
military discipline as arising out of the 
needs of a ‘Citizen’s Army’ which has a 
military job to do.”4 


Skills Needed by All Citizens 


Total war places many demands on 
soldiers and civilians alike that are not 
involved in the special demands for 
competence in the armed forces. 

1. Skills of working together demo- 
cratically on common problems. Com- 
munity wartime problems create new 
needs for skills of cooperative, demo- 
cratic living. We are all in this war to- 
gether, and must present unity of effort. 
This demands cooperation. Skills needed 
range from those involved in leading 
community endeavors to those necessary 
in simple family recreations and day-to- 


3 [bid. 
4 Ibid. 
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day associations with fellow-workers. 
This idea involves not only emotional 
acceptance, but also a great deal of 
“know-how.” Working together de- 
mands more than just having one’s 
heart in the right place. Here are a few 
of the specific things people have to be 
able to do in democratic cooperative 
activities: 

Select people for responsible leader- 

ship. 

Express points of view clearly and 

effectively. 

Avoid side-issues and go to the heart 

of a problem. 

Evaluate leadership. 

Delegate responsibilities. 

Present minority viewpoints. 

Safeguard minority rights. 

These skills, moreover, are demanded 
not only on the floors of Congress. They 
are vital everywhere—in the shop, 
church, and neighborhood groups. They 
are essential in civilian defense prepa- 
rations and activities, in fact, every- 
where where a group of people has a 
job to do, a problem to solve. Without 
the development of these skills, the 
future of American political and social 
life is a depressing one. Sooner or later 
people lacking these skills fall into the 
trap of totalitarianism—regardless of the 
name by which it may be called. 

2. Skills of critical thinking. Wartime 
dangers place new values on mass intelli- 
gence. European nations were defeated 
partly because of their susceptibility to 
the lies, threats, and deceptions of the 
Nazi propaganda machine. Psycholog- 
ical warfare makes critical thinking an 
important necessity for all. And at 
home, the conduct of the war will be 
efficient only to the degree that people 
criticize and raise intelligent questions. 
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To do this, we must acquire ability in 
the following specific skills or be- 
haviors: 

Defining problems clearly. 

Gathering needed information. 

Evaluating information. 

Interpreting data. 

Drawing conclusions. 

Acting on conclusions. 

3. Consumer skills—the art of “buy- 
manship.” Faulty and undirected buy- 
ing habits could wreck our war effort. 
That is why the OPA regulations are 
set up. But lack of consumer skills 
could easily make the OPA program 
flounder in disaster. For within the ra- 
tioning system, American consumers 
must maintain health and effectiveness. 
The budgeting of ration points has be- 
come as important as the budgeting of 
money. The well-being of a family can 
be dissipated by careless and unskill- 
ful buying habits now more than ever 
before. The prevention of inflation de- 
pends on widespread understanding of 
its causes and of the reasons for saving 
and buying war bonds, So the effective 
wartime citizen is one who has skill in 
using his money and his points and who 
refrains from throwing surplus pur- 
chasing power on a market short of 
purchasable goods. 

4. Recreation skills. The importance 
of recreation to both military and civil- 
ian morale has repeatedly been stressed. 
There are, of course, the skills needed 
to take part in sports—even small group 
and individual sports such as golf, 
swimming, tennis, and boating. In ad- 
dition, there are skills needed for good 
use of radio, motion pictures, and news- 
papers and in carrying out constructive 
hobbies. Then, there are the skills of so- 
cial relationships needed to make a suc- 
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cess of such informal recreational activi- 
ties as parties, dances, and hikes. 

5. Vocational skills. By this is meant, 
not only the specific skills needed for 
doing a particular job, such as running 
a lathe, but rather those general skills 
needed by most people in relation to 
most jobs. These include, for example: 

Canvassing job possibilities. 

Evaluating one’s capabilities. 

Interviewing prospective employers, 

Applying for a position. 

Getting along with fellow-workers. 

Evaluating arguments for and against 

unions. 

These skills help people to get into 
jobs where they fit and have a chance 
for success. In these days of manpower 
shortages, when personnel workers have 
less time to care for individual adjust- 
ments, these skills take on new signifi- 
cance and importance. True, it is easy 
to get a job now; but simply putting 
a person into a job for which he may or 
may not be qualified adds to labor turn- 
over and makes little contribution to 
solving the manpower problem. 

6. Health skills. Lack of doctors in 
communities, the dangers of malnutri- 
tion due to food shortages, and the ne- 
cessity for high degrees of vigor and 
energy—all make health skills matters 
of crucial importance in wartime. High 
on the list of important wartime skills, 
therefore, are those involved in proper 
habits of eating, resting, cleanliness, and 
the elementary precautions against con- 
tagious disease. They help keep people 
fit for wartime responsibilities, 

The foregoing examples are designed 
to stress the point that there are many 
kinds of skills needed by our citizens 
in wartime whether they are in the 
Army or not. Some are old skills with 
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which the school has always been con- 
cerned; others are new to the schools. 


Meeting Valid Demands for Skills 


- What, then, is called for in the 
schools? Does the demand for skills 
mean a reversal of educational trends, 
a return to some legendary past which 
existed before modern education had 
presumably weakened the fibre of 
American youth? Or does the demand 
provide, on the other hand, further in- 
centive for continuous appraisal of cur- 
ricula and procedures in the light of 
modern educational viewpoints? The 
view taken in this article is that the 
second is the sound position with re- 
gard to the new skills and also for the 
teaching of the three R’s. 

How can we teach the new skills? 
The new skills are the ones demanded 
of all citizens. They are, therefore, a 
part of that general education provided 
to meet common needs. In many schools 
today these needs are met in experience 
or core programs. The flexibility pro- 
vided by these programs makes it pos- 
sible to meet new specific needs as they 
arise and to teach skills in relation to the 
constantly changing pattern of modern 
problems, As a general policy it might 
be stated, then, that the demand for the 
new skills can best be met by a further 
extension and development of the core 
program at the high school level and 
the experience curriculum in the ele- 
mentary school.® 

The teaching of the skills of coopera- 
tive living and activity demands wide- 
spread advances in democratizing the 


5 For further development of this viewpoint see 
Harold Spears: “The Curriculum Movement Helps 
the High School Face Total War,” Education, Feb- 


tuary, 1943, 359-367. 
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school as a social institution. Those 
schools which are little totalitarian so- 
cieties make it practically impossible for 
students to learn how to conduct their 
own affairs, how to set up and solve 
problems, how to take responsibility 
for individual and group conduct, and 
how to select and evaluate leadership. 
On the other hand, those which make 
the students partners in the enterprise 
of managing and organizing a social 
institution are providing such oppor- 
tunities in abundance, Similarly, the ex- 
tension of democratic procedures such 
as pupil-teacher planning into the class- 
room provides further for learning the 
skills of cooperative self-management 
and discipline. 

The schools can and should teach 
democratic processes and skills as an 
integral part of the program. They 
must be practiced every day, in every 
classroom, and in all the activities of 
the school if they are to be effectively 
learned. 

The learning of critical thinking 
skills demands many opportunities for 
realistic problem solving on the part of 
students. It means a wider use of the 
“problem-approach” in social studies 
and other subjects. The students in the 
senior social problems course at the 
Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, Calif., studied the health 
problem of their community, carried 
out a housing survey in connection with 
their study, and drew the attention of 
USHA officials to the need for granting 
funds for a housing project. In doing 
this they had to define their problem, 
gather data, interpret and evaluate their 
findings, draw conclusions, and act on 
them. 

Stress can be placed on critical think- 
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ing skills by evaluating progress in them. 
Usually we teach the things we test for. 
Objectives which are neglected in the 
evaluation program are often neglected 
in the classroom. If evaluation is an 
integral part of the teaching process, 
we should try to evaluate some of 
these “intangibles,” such as progress in 
thought processes. The good work 
started along the line of critical think- 
ing by the Eight-Year Study Evaluation 
Staff should be continued in wartime 
and emphasized as never before. 

Teaching the three R’s. Perhaps 
louder and more insistent than any 
other demand is the one for teaching 
the so-called fundamentals, best illus- 
trated by the three R’s, Now, no one 
with any educational sense advocates 
that they be eliminated. In fact, there is 
sincere effort in modern schools to 
teach them better. But this cannot be 
done effectively with time-honored 
methods and procedures. No subjects 
have received as much attention and 
time in the curriculum as arithmetic and 
reading; yet the armed forces and war 
industry apparently find the product of 
the schools lacking in these skills. 

The answer to the demand for greater 
skill in the fundamentals lies in more 
effective teaching rather than in more 
of the same unproductive methods. 
Some of the most modern educational 
programs now in operation are carried 
on under the auspices of the armed 
forces. They have streamlined their 
training programs to meet military 
needs, they use modern techniques and 
equipment, they emphasize learning by 
doing, and they draw on all available 
resources to help them out. If they do 
not have what is needed to shorten the 
training period and to educate effec- 
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tively for war service, they get it. The 
Army film, “Military Training,” is 
good argument against a return to old- 
time ways of teaching the three R’s. 
Useful skill in the fundamentals results 
from purposeful learning, humane 
teaching, and modern methods. 

There is no doubt that the educational 
program of the armed forces is costly, 
but it is effective for the purpose for 
which it is organized. Likewise, the 
school program of teaching fundamen- 
tals will be more expensive if it is done 
by well-qualified teachers who have 
adequate equipment and modern teach- 
ing aids. But it would be worth the 
cost. 


Dangers and Opportunities in the 
Current Demand for the Skills 


What will this wave of enthusiasm 
for the skills do to and for American 
education? Will the long-term results 
be good or bad? The answers depend on 
the extent to which educational leaders, 
teachers, and parents can guide school 
programs and practices to avoid the 
dangers and at the same time capitalize 
on fullest possibilities. 

Dangers. The number one danger is 
that the demand for skills may be in- 
terpreted as a demand for repudiating 
modern educational advances. If this 
danger is not averted, we shall find 
ourselves abandoning classroom democ- 
racy, activities, curriculum enrichment, 
and other modern education features. 

A second danger is that we may draw 
an artificial distinction between skills 
needed for wartime living on one hand 
and those needed for postwar recon- 
struction on the other. This may result 
in emphasizing only those skills which 
are thought useful for the war. The 
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program should include skills which 
have value both in war years and 
later on. A short-sighted version of 
skills for wartime living alone would 
handicap pupils greatly and deny them 
a sound and useful education. 

A third danger is that skills may be 
narrowly interpreted and then stressed 
to the exclusion of other equally im- 
portant educational outcomes—such as 
wholesome attitudes, interests, enjoy- 
ments, and appreciations. Over-emphasis 
on the skill aspect of such a subject as 
English literature may well destroy its 
values for enjoyment. The current de- 
mand for the skills could easily give 
us a one-sided educational program. 

A fourth danger is that demand for 
the skills might lead to a disregard of the 
unique personality and needs of the in- 
dividual pupil. Over-emphasis on stand- 
ardized tests, minimum essentials, and 
research projects to find “best” methods 
could result in a return to the mechan- 
istic philosophy of the 1920's. 

Opportunities. Advances in education 
in the prewar period made it possible 
for many schools easily to place their 
programs on a wartime basis. The cur- 
rent need for realistic education and the 
stress on performance values provide 
new incentives for further progress. 
Education “by doing” has new prestige. 
Skills can be taught in relation to prob- 
lems and projects of real and immediate 
concern to the pupils, instead of being 
isolated and detached from life. Such 
an opportunity was seized by the Den- 
ver Public Schools when point ration- 
ing was introduced in the early months 
of 1943. The pupils were asked to help 
make the intricacies of point rationing 
clear to their parents and their com- 
munities. In the course of this project, 
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the pupils had to carry on many activi- 
ties which greatly sharpened their ability 
to use the skills of arithmetical compu- 
tation. 

The dangers and opportunities are 
symbolized by the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. This project grew partially 
out of the need for pre-induction train- 
ing and partially out of the need for 
building youth morale. When it was 
introduced some saw only the dangers, 
some saw only the opportunities, while 
others saw how they could avert the 
one and capitalize on the other. The 
various divisions, namely, air service, 
land service, sea service, community 
service, production service, and war- 
time driving service, provide opportuni- 
ties for developing skills in relation to 
real activities. The various subjects of 
the curriculum are vitalized as illustra- 
tions are drawn from the activities and 
services of the Victory Corps. Likewise, 
numerous opportunities present them- 
selves to the discerning teacher for close 
coordination of the subject fields and 
these services. 

On the other hand, if school leaders, 
teachers, and parents are not alert, some 
important phases of the curriculum may 
be neglected as a result of time given 
to these enterprises, The idea could de- 
generate into empty symbolization and 
undemocratic distinctions. The High 
School Victory Corps then is an example 
of a project which needs careful evalua- 
tion and guidance if maximum returns 
are to be realized. Similarly, the move- 
ment for greater emphasis on skills can 
be so directed that it will result, not 
in the erection of a new set of ivory 
towers to replace the old, but in a solid, 
workmanlike structure for American 
education. 
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@. Opportunities to plan, to take responsibility, and 
to share teach children discipline in a democracy 


Discipline as a Skill 


UNDER THE DAMAGING TITLE, 
“Modern Schooling Makes for Poor 
Soldiers,” + the following unanalyzed 
and misleading statements appear: 

“. . « Recalling the objections to the 
modern trend in education, we realize 
that this undisciplined freedom and 
self-expression is the main evil. These so- 
called ‘Progressive Education schools’ 
are ‘child centered schools.’ The child 
does what he wishes, studies what he 
wishes and with no effort at discipline. 
And without discipline there is no self- 
control. ... 

“Self-control, the product of disci- 
pline and proper teaching, becomes a 
matter of life and death at the battle- 
front. When parents are sufficiently 
aroused, discipline and the 3 R’s will 
come back.” 

Outbursts of this type against mod- 
ern developments in education would 
be merely interesting examples of 
wrong conclusions which can follow 
emotional bias and insufficient study of 
facts, if they were not dangerous. Such 
attacks as this on education are dan- 
gerous, however, and must be taken 
seriously because they help build up 
“modern education” as a scapegoat for 
the complex ills of a nation hard- 
pressed by war. Education is both the 
foundation and the defense of the 
democratic way of life and must be 


1 Bulletin, “Friends of the Public Schools,” VI, 
No. 2, Serial No. 62, Washington, D. C., August, 


1943. 
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valued, strengthened, and improved in 
times of crisis, not used as a scapegoat 
or allowed to regress and deteriorate. 

No responsible and reasonable Amer- 
ican questions that self-control may 
make the difference between “life and 
death at the battle front,” or that self- 
control is “the product of discipline 
and proper teaching” if—and it is a big 
if—the meaning of discipline and self- 
control are clearly defined in keeping 
with American democratic ideals. Much 
of the present controversy and con- 
fusion about the content of education 
and the methods of discipline in educa- 
tion result from failure to agree upon 
meanings and to state the issues clearly 
in democratic terms. 

It is easy enough to say that every- 
one knows what discipline means but 
the statement is not true. “Discipline” 
can and does mean many things: to 
some it means harsh punishment, severe 
and systematic training based on fear, 
or outward control gained by enforcing 
obedience; to others discipline and edu- 
cation are synonymous and mean the © 
sum total of training, guidance, and ex- 
periences which strengthen, develop, 
and perfect the individual as he grows 
from the complete dependence of in- 
fancy to the independence and self- 
control of maturity. The first view em- 
phasizes the use of force, doing things 
to people and making people do things; 
the second sees discipline as a skill which 
is learned by each individual slowly but 
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surely through many different kinds of 
experiences which serve to build up 
competence, self-respect, and_ self- 
control. If true discipline is to be 
learned, such experiences must be con- 
sciously and carefully planned in homes 
and communities as well as in schools. 
It is essential, therefore, to know 
what kind of discipline is meant, and 
discipline for what end, before the dis- 
agreements about educational methods 
can be understood or resolved. The 
same reservations must hold for gen- 
eralizations about self-control. Granting 
that self-control is both desirable and 
necessary throughout life, it is still es- 
sential to ask, “Self-control for what 
purpose, developed by what methods, 
and in the service of what faith or 
ideals?” 
The Three R’s Can’t “Come Back” 
Because They Never Left 


There can be general agreement that 
discipline and self-control are of pri- 


mary importance in the public schools, | 


but it does not follow that “when par- 
ents are sufficiently aroused, discipline 
and the 3 R’s will come back.” Inci- 
dentally, if parents are to be “aroused,” 
let it be for a real cause, that of promot- 
ing true equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all American children. The 


We are accused of being “soft” with chil- 
dren, of contributing to a rising delinquency 
rate by failure to “discipline” boys and girls. 
This would seem to imply that we should 
“get tough,” impose a rigid discipline, and 
exact blind obedience. Mary S. Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Child Study at Vassar College and 
Director of Vassar Summer Institute for 
Family and Child Care Services in War 
Time, reminds us that such logic will not 
stand when we remember to examine the 
purposes of discipline in a democracy. 
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three R’s have never left the schools; 
so they can hardly be “brought back.” 
Regardless of the type of school—large 
or small, rural or urban, public or pri- 
vate, traditional or progressive—the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and 
figuring are universally the key or core 
subjects. It is impossible to teach any 
kind of subject without teaching first 
and always the use of the written and 
the spoken word. The suggestion that 
the three R’s have left the schools be- 
comes absurd as soon as facts are ex- 
amined. 

In the same basic sense, “discipline” 
has never gone out of the schools. 
Teaching children without some form 
of control or regulation is as impossible 
as attempting to teach subjects without 
the use of language. Unfortunately for 
the children’s sake, all teachers are not 
capable of conducting well-ordered 
and democratic classes, Teachers, like 
parents, differ in their experience, 
training, understanding, and skills. This 
means that some schools are inevitably 
providing better experiences for learn- 
ing and developing discipline and self- 
control than others, just as some schools 
are providing better experiences for 
learning language and mathematics. It 
serves no serious purpose, but again 
reduces a very important educational 
problem to an absurdity, to charge in 
a wholesale way that in modern schools 
“the child does what he wishes, studies 
what he wishes and with no effort at 
discipline.” 


What Are the Goals of Discipline? 


Before attempting to suggest the 
kinds of experiences in discipline and 
self-control which American parents 
have the right to expect and demand 
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in schools which they support, it is nec- 
essary to return to the basic question: 
For what goals or purposes are Ameri- 
can children to be disciplined? Com- 
paring two types of individuals 
“disciplined” for very different goals 
may help to illustrate the importance 
of the question, The ideal citizen of 
Nazi Germany obeys orders without 
question, does not presume to think for 
himself, and accepts blindly the right 
of his leaders to control his personal life, 
his political, economic, and social ac- 
tivities, and his religious faith. There is 
no question that he is well-disciplined 
and for a definite purpose: to serve his 
rulers. 

In dramatic contrast to the disci- 
plined Nazi, the disciplined American 
does not obey orders without question; 
he insists upon thinking for himself, 
he assumes responsibility for his per- 
sonal, economic, and political activities 
and his religious faith. Translated into 
other terms the ideal or disciplined 
American is responsible, cooperative, 
self-controlled, independent, and rea- 
sonable; he believes in the worth and 
dignity and rights of individual men and 
women regardless of his particular re- 
ligious faith. The ideal or disciplined 
Nazi, on the other hand, is personally 
irresponsible, controlled by orders, de- 
pendent on authority, and fanatical; he 
believes in the destiny of the “master 
race” to rule the world by force. 

Few Americans admire the Nazi 
character or really want to “discipline” 
our children into dependent, irresponsi- 
ble, fanatical adults. Yet current attacks 
on modern educational methods of the 
kind earlier referred to reveal either 
confusion and complete misunderstand- 
ing of the whole educational process, 
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or else a wish—conscious or uncon- 
scious—to defeat and deny democracy 
in our own country. 


It Is Easy to Discipline Slaves 


Democracy as a way of life for a 
nation is a high and austere ideal which 
can release and perfect the most con- 
structive and creative powers and ca- 
pacities in human nature as soon as we 
understand and accept the educational 
implications of our ideals. Truly demo- 
cratic personalities cannot be easily 
and automatically trained by imposing 
certain specific courses of study, keep- 
ing children and other minority groups 
in their places, enforcing obedience or 
conformity, and encouraging fear and 
suspicion of change and growth. Such 
methods contradict and deny democ- 
racy and will lead to its eventual 
destruction if they become more wide- 
spread and more generally practiced 
in homes and schools. 

It is much easier to discipline slaves 
than to develop independent, responsi- 
ble, self-respecting, self-controlled men 
and women. Looking at discipline as a 
skill to be learned at home and at school 
demands much more of parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators than is com- 
fortable to consider. Children can be 
forced, at least for a time, to be quiet, 
to be docile, to do what they are told. 
Children can not be forced, however, 
to become cooperative, reasonable, in- 
dependent, and to develop the initiative 
and responsibility which we like to be- 
lieve is essentially American. They can 
only be helped to develop, gradually 
and slowly, within themselves the kind 
of inner strength and integrity which 
expresses itself in creativity, working 
cooperatively, taking responsibility, and 
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giving up immediate personal desires 
for the welfare of others. 

Specifically and concretely the only 
educational methods which will serve 
and save democracy are those which 
teach “discipline” through giving chil- 
dren from their earliest days, both in 
homes and schools, continuous oppor- 
tunities to share, to plan, to take real 
responsibility, to serve others, to learn 
independence, to be accepted and re- 
spected for whatever skills and capaci- 
ties they develop. Together homes and 
schools, parents and teachers must 
learn how to bridge the present dan- 
gerous gap between children and adults. 

In spite of many recent gains Ameri- 
can education still emphasizes and en- 
courages dependency, passivity, and 
conformity. Yet we all know that sur- 
vival in total war, both for individuals 
and society, depends upon the capaci- 
ties of our soldiers and citizens to carry 
responsibility, to make right decisions 
in new and complicated situations, to 
sacrifice and share, and to develop self- 
control based on strength and integrity. 
Far too many American boys are un- 
able to meet the hardships and strains of 
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army life because homes and schools 
together have failed to provide the 
kinds of basic educational experiences 
which alone can teach true “discipline.” 
It is too late to help many of these 
casualties of inadequate education be- 
cause they have been deprived and 
neglected since early childhood. We 
can learn from our failures, however, 
and give the generation growing up in 
war a better chance. 

Narrow concepts of education as 
something which happens within the 
four walls of the schoolroom are as 
obsolete as any equipment used in the 
last war. National willingness to permit 
the children who have the most inade- 
quate homes also to have the most 
inadequate school experiences is already 
proving a costly mistake in judgment. + 

If we can agree that the purpose of 
education in a democracy is to help all 
children develop disciplined, responsi- 
ble, democratic personalities, we cannot 
fail to perfect the appropriate methods. 
It will not be easy to “retool” American 
education to serve the fundamental 
needs of a democratic society surely 
and efficiently—but it can be done. 
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Sketch by Vera Nelson 
Courtesy of Manitowoc (Wis.) Public Schools 
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Skills for Social Living 


The chief mission of secondary education is 
to help young people to understand themselves 


THE POPULAR negative attitude to- 
ward young people is paralleled by a 
similar attitude toward our educational 
systems. We read that recent studies 
reveal that the “schools are failing to 
prepare students for citizenship”; that 
many persons, high in circles of states- 
manship, fear that even though we win 
the war, “we may lose the peace” be- 
cause our envoys are not smart enough 
to outsmart our enemies, to say nothing 
of our allies; that the increase in juve- 
nile delinquency is due to the fact that 
the schools do not teach “a proper re- 
spect for authority.” 

From these and many other negative 
criticisms come various kinds of reac- 
tions. Some of us take up the cudgels for 
our good old “tried and true” educa- 
tional philosophies, while others, believ- 
ing that there must be some fire when 
there is so much smoke, attempt to look 
objectively at our schools, After all, a 
negative attitude is always futile; what 
we need is a positive way of looking at 
education. What are the goals that we 
are shooting at in our American 
schools? Can these goals be visualized 
in general as well as in specific terms? 


Youngsters need to grow up with a knowl- 
edge of how to live as well as how to add 
or spell or use reference books in the 
library. Ruth H. Anderson, Dean of Girls 
at East High School, Denver, Colo., dis- 
cusses in this article ways by which schools 
may help children and young people to learn 
to live and work together. 
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We can attempt to answer these ques- 
tions for the secondary school by tak- 
ing “the long view” of the goal of the 
adolescent’s education. Many recent 
studies, such as those made by the 
Progressive Education Association, the 
Institute of Child Welfare, and the 
Harvard Growth Study, have given us 
a splendid basis for evaluation. Their 
findings may be summed up as proving 
that the chief mission of secondary edu- 
cation is to help young people to un- 
derstand themselves, to discover their 
best powers, and to develop a philos- 
ophy that will give purpose to their 
living. 

We admit that there are other goals 
for secondary education, but, as adoles- 
cence is the particular time when the 
individual is preoccupied with working 
out his role as a man or woman, it is 
important that he be provided with an 
environment that will help him achieve 
satisfactory social relations. This fact 
has implications for his friendships with 
his peers and his contacts with teach- 
ers and probably will have more lasting 
effect upon his life than the subject 
matter of the curriculum. 

When we look at the particular or 
specific goals of the adolescent’s educa- 
tion, we are again reminded of many 
famous lists of “needs” to which we may 
well refer. Concensus of opinion will 
give us the following: 

1. Each child needs a sense of be- 
longing to the group. There should be 
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opportunities in school for him to asso- 
ciate informally with his peers, to co- 
operate with them, and to make a con- 
tribution to the group activity. 

2. Each child should have the experi- 
ence of evaluating his abilities and his 
special interests to the end that he may 
understand himself. He should also 
have help in overcoming his deficiencies 
so that his social development will not 
be inhibited. 

3. Each of us needs the support of 
people to make life worthwhile. An 
understanding of human relationships 
is a most important aspect of social 
development. In addition to belonging 
to a group each person establishes close 
confidential relations with individuals. 
If high school boys and girls do not 
work out their relations with people 
successfully, they never will be .able 
to find their places in groups, to make 
lasting friendships, to find mates, or to 
experience satisfactory family life. 

4. Growth of personality depends on 
a feeling of security not only in the 
peer group but also in relation to family 
status. Each child needs to develop his 
own personality so that he may enjoy 
status in whatever group he finds him- 
self. 

5. The secondary school needs to look 
positively at its program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. Surely its func- 
tion is prevention and not cure. It must 
have teachers who understand and en- 
joy young people. It must cooperate 
with the home. It must provide a guid- 
ance clinic and special classes for the 
maladjusted. It must be community con- 
scious. It must offer plenty of well- 
supervised activity. 

Does the secondary school curriculum 
provide for the achieving of these spe- 
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cific goals within the curriculum? We 
can all think of courses, programs, and 
activities which do contribute con- 
sciously to the development of skills 
for social living. In many schools the 
classes in social studies, which obviously 
deal directly with people and how they 
live, provide opportunities for boys and 
girls to achieve social relationships. Lan- 
guage, too, is identified with personality 
development. A person’s speaking and 
writing give insight into his needs and 
tensions, and we are well aware of the 
fact that ease in social relations is 
greatly increased in homes where chil- 
dren are encouraged to participate in 
family discussions. 


Developing Social Living Skills 
in and out of the Classroom 


Unfortunately, formal classroom rou- 
tine has too often thwarted expression 
or has put too much emphasis on writ- 
ten language before the child has had 
enough experience with informal 
speech. The curriculum in home eco- 
nomics can provide experiences related 
to the social needs of growing boys and 
girls. Among these may be such things 
as what to do and say at social func- 
tions, what to wear, how to prepare and 
serve simple meals, and how to develop 
many other techniques that are impor- 
tant in achieving status with one’s peers. 

The program of physical education 
has a strategic position for contributing 
to the personal-social relations of in- 
dividual students. Frequently, a better 
picture of the child’s development can 
be gained in the gym, the shower room, 
and on the athletic field than in any 
other part of the school program. The 
informal nature of the situation makes 
it an ideal place to observe the social 
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ceactions of boys and girls. In fact, the 
material in practically all the courses 
offered in high school has implications 
for human understanding. Literature 
and science are obviously wide fields 
for such development. But no course 
will be humanized unless the teacher 
has a deep understanding of human life 
and conduct, and only as teachers in- 
crease in appreciation of human values 
will their courses take on significance 
for students. 

The social program of the school is 
important in educating and developing 
young people. The work of the student 
council, the club program, and assem- 
blies—all aim to provide opportunity for 
personal-social relations, but none can 
succeed unless the adult who sponsors 
such activities is sensitive to the prob- 
lems of the students concerned. 

In the foregoing discussion, the needs 
of boys and girls in their development 
toward social maturity have been 
pointed out, as well as the provisions that 
most modern curricula have made for 
supplying these needs. It is obvious, 
however, that, while attempts have been 
made in isolated courses and social pro- 
grams to coordinate all services of the 
school, changes are needed in order to 
provide for a coordination that will 
make the skills for social living avail- 
able to every child. 

What are these changes? As already 
pointed out, the curriculum of the 
school will be lacking in effectiveness 
unless the men and women who are 
employed to teach are people who can 
maintain good social relations and who 
like growing boys and girls. Someone 
has said that “the greatest asset of the 
American secondary schools today and 
the greatest liability are the teachers.” 
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The extent to which the teacher can 
help his students to attain emotional 
balance will depend upon the success he 
has in his own relationships with people. 


“Good Relationships Are Caught 
Rather Than Taught” 


Teachers who use the classroom to 
maintain their own security are a detri- 
ment to the emotional atmosphere of 
the school. The use of sarcasm is one 
common evidence of insecurity; so also 
is the resorting to competitive devices 
which often hurt both the students who 
succeed and those who fail. Pressures 
brought about by grades, honors, and 
examinations often destroy the mental 
hygiene of the classroom situation, Stu- 
dents are sensitive, also, to faculty re- 
lationships. The way teachers get along 
with each other can do much to set the 
tone of the school and to develop a 
friendliness that will carry over to all 
phases of the school life. “Good rela- 
tionships are caught rather than taught.” 
No other criteria for the selection of 
teachers for high school seems as im- 
portant as this quality of friendliness, 
for it is basic to the understanding of 
students. 

This faculty esprit de corps will make 
possible the objective consideration of 
the needs of young people to the end 
that a philosophy of education may be 
arrived at. This is an absolutely essen- 
tial procedure if a coordinated program 
is to be provided for the teaching of 
social skills. The program can move no 
faster than the speed at which the fun- 
damental philosophy is accepted by the 
majority of the teachers. 

Some such class as “core,” “social 
living,” or “general education” seems 
an obvious necessity. This is the place 
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where the common needs of young 
people are taken care of and out of 
which their specific needs will be di- 
rected. The teacher of this class will 
act as counselor to the individuals of 
the group over a period of years or as 
long as the student remains in the 
school. Guidance is the most important 
function of this grouping and all schools 
give at least lip service to the impor- 
tance of individual differences in ability 
and achievement. 

The teacher-counselor of the “core” 
group has opportunity to observe chil- 
dren and to keep various kinds of data 
about them. “Every teacher a coun- 
selor” is a noble slogan, but in practice 
this will not be possible until all teach- 
ers have been prepared to undertake 
guidance functions. There is not time 
here to mention specific units of work 
that will form the subject matter of the 
“core,” but the social values that have 
been ascribed to previously mentioned 
courses in social studies, language, home 
economics, physical education, science, 
literature, etc., are all available here 
with the added advantages of flexibility 
in the time and sequence of presenta- 
tion, as well as the opportunity of 
presenting the available follow-up to be 
found in the specific courses provided 
by the curriculum. 


Small Planning Groups Bring 
Parents Into School Program 


One of the significant advantages of 
the “core” organization of a school lies 


in the situations it provides for co- 
operation of parents and students and 
teachers. In many general areas their 
cooperative efforts are needed for the 
solving of problems. The small plan- 
ning group, related to the activity of 
one class, gives an opportunity for 
parents to consider the educational 
needs of their children in a more vital 
way than is provided by membership 
in the P.T.A. Such situations as social 
affairs, selection of courses, health, 
activities—both inside and outside of 
school—individual student problems, 
as well as units of work to be studied 
in the “core” class, will help maintain 
good relations between home and school 
when sympathetically dealt with by 
wise school people. 

Special services of the school, such 
as classes for slow learners and the mal- 
adjusted, case conferences, services of 
the school nurse, can best be admin- 
istered through the “core” class because 
the teacher-counselor makes it her busi- 
ness to see that students who need these 
special helps are aware of the services 
available. 

Let us not complain negatively about 
the omissions of modern education. 
Nothing can be accomplished without 
a positive, constructive attitude. Again 
let us look to our goals. The urgent 
educational need is an understanding of 
human relations so that young people 
may enjoy their work, their citizenship, 
their family associations, to the end that 
life will be more meaningful to them. 


It is a luxury to learn; but the luxury of learning is not to be com- 
pared with the luxury of teaching.—R. D. Hitchcock, Eternal Atone- 


ment: Receiving and Giving. 
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Skills for Expressive Living 


@ Laughter and tears, the stuff that 
art is made of, are universal 


JACK BOOKBINDER 


“Many a person is unhappy, tortured within, because he has at com- 
mand no art of expressive action.”—JOoHN Dewey, Art as Experience. 


WE ARE A NATION of would-be’s. 
We are rich in would-be painters, 
sculptors, writers, musicians, and fire- 
men. We are rich in would-be happi- 
ness. Our violins are locked in the attic 
and with them a part of our hearts. We 
have conformed to external demands 
upon us at the cost of the progressive 
atrophy of our inner natures. 

We are efficient, mechanized, chain- 
stored, corporationed, mass-producing, 
and unhappy. We are robbed of the 
deep satisfactions that even our parents 
knew: seeing things grow under our 
hands and the world whole and uncom- 
plicated. Our daily bread is baked and 
packed and sliced for us. The baking of 
it in the home—a poem of toil, antici- 
pation, surprise, and pleasurable taste 
and smell—is gone. What our children 
know about milk is that they find it on 
the doorstep; its relation to a cow is 
vague. To be sure, all this change must 
be accepted if one is to be “realistic.” 
Besides, it has brought cars within the 
reach of millions; it has also brought us 


No discussion of “Skills” would be com- 
plete without a consideration of the place 
of the arts in our society. In this article, 
Jack Bookbinder, of the Summer Workshop 
for Teachers, Philadelphia, amply supplies 
such a discussion, pursuing with both charm 
and challenge the provocative theme that 
“for so many of us, life is a postponement 
of living.” 
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ice boxes and gadgets. But with these 
gifts have come frustration and dis- 
balance in our psychic life. 

Science and invention have given us 
more hours of leisure, so it is said. Yet, 
paradoxically, we are the most hurried 
people on earth. “Hurry up” stamps 
the American abroad. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s lament that his generation was 
driven by a“... sick hurry and divided 
aim...” applies even more to our own. 
In his time the mechanization that 
whipped men to competitive frenzy 
had not yet gained the momentum wit- 
nessed today. It takes the East to re- 
mind the West that enjoying one’s life 
is still worthwhile. Hence Lin Yutang’s 
“The Importance of Living.” 

The leisure that we do possess is 
often oppressive and many seek escape 
from it as from boredom, which it often 
is. Hence the “bridge” brigades and the 
packed movie houses. Of such persons, 
it may be said with Cicero—“He was 
never less at leisure than when he was at 
leisure.” 


Oil Heat and Orange Squeezers 


It need scarcely be pointed out that 
technological progress does not in itself 
assure greater happiness. We are tech- 
nologically the richest nation on earth; 
yet our hospitals hold more mental cases 
than all other ills combined. This is 
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quite natural since with high efficiency 
comes high blood pressure and the 
thousand natural shocks that the ner- 
vous system is heir to. 

Let us grant that a weather-proof 
home, oil-heated and equipped with 
telephone, television, washing machine, 
and orange squeezer, offers opportuni- 
ties for greater enjoyment of living; 
but they do not in themselves assure it. 
There will always be a Diogenes to re- 
mind us that happiness is not a matter 
of worldly goods. Every man knows 
this, but this knowledge leads not to 
appropriate action but to the false 
rationalization that one can keep on ac- 
cumulating the means toward enjoy- 
ment while postponing the enjoyment 
itself. For so many of us, life is a post- 
ponement of living. 

The marvels of modern invention 
are infinite in their application, Science 
has not only changed the face of the 
earth; it is now changing the face of 
mankind. It is no longer necessary to 
hide a weak chin by a beard nor need 
noses be in imitation of our ancestors. 
Plastic surgery has put heredity in its 
place. It would indeed be a wise father 
who today would recognize his glamor- 
encrusted daughter after a minor opera- 
tion. All this is as it should be, no doubt. 
The chromosomes. and genes that make 
us what we are can stand a bit of altera- 
tion. But the point we wish to make is 
that science cannot glamorize that pe- 
culiar and evasive entity for which we 
still have no better name than soul. 


Art in Arid Splendor 


To suggest that man’s ineptness at 
living can be altered by art alone would 
be quite absurd. The word “art”, capi- 
talized, italicized, graced with inverted 
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commas, bowed to on a Sunday after- 
noon in neo-classic temples, or simply 
ignored, has become too esoteric to be 
on speaking terms with life. Art has 
been refined, circumscribed, fumigated, 
and placed on a high pedestal of arid 
splendor. In this unfortunate position, 
it is scarcely seen by the multitude, on 
whom it takes pride in looking down. 
The intellectual snobbishness that pre- 
serves this schism chooses to forget, or 
simply never knew, that all the arts 
were born out of common needs; and 
that their only vitality springs from that 
fact. For the culturally confused and 
insecure, it is difficult to accept wash- 
board rhythms as music or a child’s 
painting as a work of art. 

No, art alone will not cure all our 
ills, however broad a meaning we give 
to it. And yet, given a meaning con- 
sistent with what we accept in psy- 
chology and education, art becomes the 
indispensable element in any normal, 
happy life. This meaning of art is that 
of expression. 


We All Have Feelings 


Painting, sculpture, music, ceramics, 
the dance—all are the products of hu- 
man expression. In any one of these a 
man has embodied feelings concerning 
the world. Each such person thus ful- 
filled a need: that of releasing energy 
through meaningful channels. The re- 
sult of this process of expression is two- 
fold: the world is given new material 
form through the art object; the self 
is given new form through a personality 
enriched, composed, and happy. 

Once produced, the art object can 
stir in others feelings similar to those 
experienced by the artists, This is the 
value of appreciation. 
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This definition of art is incomplete, 
but completeness is neither intended 
nor necessary. As given here, art is re- 
vealed for its essential value to the in- 
dividual and to mankind. We all have 
feelings; we all must express them; we 
all do this in numberless ways. A poet 
does it best in verse, a milliner through 
hats (properly called “creations”. 

It should be observed that we said of 
the poet that he expressed himself at 
his “best” in poetry. This qualification 
implies that he may also express him- 
self in other ways. In fact, he does— 
not only in one or two other ways—but 
in all ways. His expression is at its best 
in poetry because in it his personality 
functions at its fullest. He cannot ex- 
press himself with equal success in 
painting. For the painter, the opposite 
is true. The milliner has chosen his way. 
Various materials differ in their poten- 
tialities as vehicles for expression. 
Words, paint, sound, stone, and a few 
other tools offer the best opportunity 
and so have become the accepted media 
for artists. But to deny this potentiality 
to other media, comforting and con- 
venient though it may be for some, is 
in the long run futile. 


Every Man an Artist 


It will be pointed out that the fore- 
going remarks make of every man an 
artist and of every thing a work of 
beauty. This is intended. Every man 
and woman is to some degree an artist. 
Those who have more to say and say 
it better are better artists; that is all. As 
for the second point, Santayana is 
willing to say (in The Sense of Beauty) 
that “Everything is beautiful to some- 
one to some degree.” To this we might 
add that everybody is beautiful to 
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somebody to some degree—and a good 
thing it is too! * 

Furthermore, being a means of ex- 
pression, art is the instrument of learn- 
ing, experience, and growth. As such, 
art is part and parcel of the very 
process of education. As a means of 
realizing one’s endowments and of the 
cultivation of individuality and initia- 
tive, the arts are unsurpassed. And, 
finally, the artist on any level attains in 
his work a job of which he cannot be 
robbed. “Only the artist or the free 
scholar,” said Beethoven, “carries his 
happiness with him.” 


“I Can’t Even Carry a Tune” 


It is not easy, however, to live an 
expressive life. Standardization, the in- 
evitable by-product of modern indus- 
try, has induced into daily life a 
passivity that leaves much of our 
creative faculties dormant. Our push- 
button civilization saves us the trouble 
of stirring ourselves on our own behalf. 
But, worse yet, we have been condi- 
tioned to believe in our own inability 
to create. Thus we readily assert, “I 
can’t even draw a straight line,” “I can’t 
even carry a tune,” and “I can’t even 
drive a nail straight.” 

When with sympathetic encourage- 
ment and a little practice we do create 
our song and our picture, we are too 
often plagued with the ridicule of the 
ubiquitous critic who reminds us that 
we are not as good as someone else; 
that we better leave art to the “artist.” 
One would be regarded as vain and 


1 These concepts are further elaborated in “In- 
dustrial Arts in Education,” by Jack Bookbinder, 
which may be obtained without cost from the 
Curriculum Office, Room 208, Board of Education, 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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presumptuous if one argued, “I can’t 
sing like Caruso or even like the third 
man on the left in the chorus of Po- 
dunk—shall I then stop singing? Van 
Gogh couldn’t paint like Rembrandt— 
did that prevent him from painting? 
Must one live up to an approved stand- 
ard in order to live at all?” Indeed, 
though our schools have encouraged 
song, they have often done so with this 
unwitting prescription: All ye that en- 
ter here to sing, leave song outside. 


Art Knows No Creed 


Art education has for the most part 
been the cultivation of ancestor wor- 
ship: the “old master” cult. The stress 
has been on the superiority of “genius,” 
rather than on the universality of ex- 
perience. Art has come to separate 
rather than unite—as if art were not the 
most powerful bond between man and 
man, nation and nation. 

Art knows no creed, no national 
boundaries. Laughter and tears, the stuff 
that art is made of, are universal. Walls 
of hate may be built around a song but 
the song will out: the “Lorelei” will 
outlive armored walls and National 
Socialism. No tyrant’s hysterical com- 
mand can halt the passion of a poet’s 
pen, and where once a heart was moved 
to speak all uncorrupted hearts can 
hear. Beethoven spoke for all art in the 
dedication to his ‘“Mass”—“From the 
heart, may it reach the heart.” 


It is the supreme art of the teacher to awaken joy in creative expres- 
sion and knowledge.—Albert Einstein, Motto, for the astronomy 
building of Junior College at Pasadena, Calif. 
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Our hearts are full. We must all speak 
to other hearts. We must, as we all say, 
express ourselves. Art drains an over- 
flowing river by its rivulets and keeps 
the human dam from bursting. In an 
age of competitive struggle and stand- 
ardization and impersonal machines, the 
personal, the individual, the non- 
competitive, must give us pause. We 
must develop those skills that will en- 
able us to create, to build, the little 
humble worlds we can call our own. 

The chief medium through which 
educators create is the child; but this 
need not be unaccompanied by partici- 
pation in the arts. Since childhood and 
adolescence are the most crucial periods - 
of expressive living and since the arts 
play an important role in this drama, 
the teacher needs to be equipped with 
understanding through experience, Also, 
in a profession where work is largely 
verbal and results are far from tangible, 
those arts in which the hands manipu- 
late materials are especially valuable. 

In conclusion we should make explicit 
what must have by now become ap- 
parent to the reader. Living itself is a 
vital process only in so far as it is ex- 
pressive. Non-expressive living is a 
contradiction in terms. What we have 
been urging is a fuller and freer expres- 
sion of our endowments and needs, for 
it is possible to exist partially. The 
world is peopled with the partially 
alive. This is its sadness. 
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The Skills We Want for Our Children 


@ MARY M. TIMMS 


THE SCHOOL’S JOB in helping the 
child develop skills is similar to that of 
building an equilateral, four-sided pyra- 
mid. Each side must join another side, 
and all are equally important. To sep- 
arate them would destroy the whole 
structure. In like manner must the skills 
of the child be coordinated. 

One plane of the pyramid is the de- 
veloping of physical strength and 
muscular coordination, not just in a 
few children so that the team may win, 
but the helping of every child to reach 
his peak of health and vigor. 

A second plane is the learning of 
mechanical skills and the development 
of manual dexterity in the use of mod- 
ern tools. Failure to understand the 
forces leading to the evolution of fa- 
miliar gadgets puts the race in danger 
of becoming button-pushing robots. 

A third plane is the training of mem- 
ory to acquire the factual data of 
mathematics, history, literature, arts, 
science, and languages. The schools to- 
day have been progressive in teaching 
more rapid reading, thus enabling the 
children to cover more easily the enor- 
mous amount of ground required by an 
ever-expanding subject matter. Facility 
in the use of both written and spoken 
language should be stressed. If a fact 
cannot be put into words, it is not really 
understood. 

The fourth plane of the pyramid is 
the improving of social techniques. 
Mutual appreciation, a growing to- 
gether, and a give-and-take attitude 
should be fostered, not only between 
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pupils, but between pupil and teacher 
as well. Spurring the young hopefuls 
on with the old cut-throat, competitive 
system of “let’s see who can be first” 
does three vicious things: brings out 
smugness in the winner; leaves the 
losers with heartache, resentment, or 
bruised ego; and sets the teacher apart 
as the Judge interested primarily in 
“firsts.” Why pit one child against an- 
other? Does it make him learn any 
faster? No. But it does make him feel 
that the boy across the aisle is his 
enemy, whereas he should think of him 
as a brother with a common aim. Com- 
prehension of and use of language play 
an all-important part in this ability to 
respect and be respected by one’s fellow 
men. To be articulate is a rare attribute. 
To understand is innate good manners. 

One needed habit applicable to all 
four planes is the completing of a task. 
The separation of the day into thirty 
minutes of this and forty minutes of 
that turns children into clock-watchers 
suffering from dispersed attention, 
rather than developing a “let’s get it 
done as perfectly as possible” attitude. 
Even adults feel frustrated at having to 
abandon an activity just as enthusiasm 
has been aroused. Punishment to the 
nerves and much thwarting of good, 
healthy drive results from the 1-2-3 
shift program. 

A curriculum which develops the 
child physically, manually, mentally, 
and socially, combined with a compre- 
hension of language, will furnish the 
skills needed for modern living. 
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These are parents’ pages. Here two mothers discuss the proficiencies and philosophies 
they would like to have their children acquire. Mary M. Timms—a Chicagoan recently 


moved to Washington, D. C., to join her husband now working there—has a 14-year-old 
daughter, who is a gregarious youngster with a special interest in sports, particularly horse- 
back riding. Her 20-year-old son is in the Army Air Corps. Virginia S. Stadle and her 
three daughters, ages 8, 13, and 15, live at their lakeside home near Battle Creek, Mich., 
while the father of the family serves with the U.S. Navy at the Naval Hospital in Farra- 
gut, Idaho. The girls delight in swimming and boating in the summer and skating in the 
winter, they are conscientious students, and one of them has a special talent for ballet and 


toe dancing. 


@ VIRGINIA S. STADLE 


WITHIN the revolutionary maelstrom 
now engulfing the world, we who are 
parents of the younger generation 
clutch at the fast-diminishing remnants 
of what we have considered normalcy. 

But none of us disputes the fact that 
normalcy for our children, whose nur- 
ture and training is committed to us, 
will be very different from the com- 
fortable life we have known and en- 
joyed—“comfortable” because it is so 
definitely a thing of the past, holding 
no fears or uncertainties for any of us. 

Neither can the most optimistic of us 
deny that our children, as they become 
adults, will face immediately following 
the war a world which will challenge 
the intelligent, frighten the bold, tempt 
the strong, frustrate the mediocre, and 
defeat the weak. 

Therefore, we ask ourselves daily, 
“What skills do we want for our chil- 
dren? What can we give them here and 
now which will make for stability and 
security in an unstable future? How can 
we so teach them that their children 
may look, as we did, into a ‘rosy’ fu- 
ture?” 

For a number of years our main con- 
cern may have been to equip them to 
manage their physical comforts when 
they have outgrown our care (for com- 
fort had become a “must” until two 
years ago and was one of the milestones 
of our century). 
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But we have begun to think more 
clearly these last two years in respect 
to values and are sincerely trying to put 
first things first. Now, when our chil- 
dren are old enough to go to Sunday 
school, later to school, and, sooner than 
seems possible to us, to participate in 
community activities, we discover that 
the really important skills for them to 
have learned are those emphasized uni- 
versally by those who strive to serve 
youth. 

We begin to understand that there 
can be no straight line separating re- 
ligion learned by our children at home 
from that taught in Sunday schoo] or 
deeds observed within their experience. 

So we want for our children not 
wealth with which to buy “things,” nor 
power with which to drive others, 
but cooperation, tolerance, judgment, 
honor, and reverence; also, the desire 
to turn their talents and abilities to help 
persons who might benefit therefrom. 
We know that with these they can ably 
and zealously carry over into the post- 
war period and to a third generation a 
certain spirit of democracy and the 
ideals of Christianity, upholding truth, 
honor, and justice in government and 
clinging tenaciously to noble spiritual 
goals. 

And may there remain “. . . faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest 
of these is love.” 
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Let’s Talk Politics 


We have taken the short-sighted view if, when 
we enter the classroom, we leave politics behind 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL has a 
duty to perform in the sphere of poli- 
tics. For it has as its function the 
preparation of children and youth for 
the responsibilities of American life, and 
one of those responsibilities—perhaps 
the most important, certainly the most 
universal—is_ that of engaging in 
politics. 

Whatever else he may be, the Ameri- 
can citizen is ipso facto a participant 
in politics. Sometimes he even gains his 
living at politics and is what we call a 
professional’ politician. The odds are 
against that, of course. He is much more 
likely to be one of that larger number 
who dabble in public affairs and per- 
haps get part of their income from gov- 
ernmental service—councilmen, town- 
ship officers, school directors, and the 
like. But the chances are that when he 
participates in politics he does so not for 
the furtherance of ambition or personal 


As all America—and much of the world— 
knows, 1944 is election year in the United 
States. In the minds of a great many people, 
“elections” and “politics” are always modi- 
fied by the word “dirty.” In a democracy, 
where the perpetuating of our system of 
free government is dependent upon the 
whole-hearted support of all of us, such a 
connotation is, indeed, serious. Lee M. 
Thurston, Professor of Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, discusses in this 
article why an understanding of the political 
structure of our Government needs to be 
taught in the schools as a basic skill. 
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interest but merely as a manifestation of 
his American citizenship. This is the 
extent of the political activity of the 
bulk of the constituency. 

Americans vote and they influence 
others in their voting. They are period- 
ically solicited for their suffrages. They 
are visited with pressures and counter- 
pressures, with political wisdom and 
political humbug. They review the acts 
of the officials whom they have placed 
in office and by continuing or remov- 
ing them give direction to public affairs. 
Sometimes, too, they use the ballot to 
pronounce the majority judgment upon 
legislative issues. And, since the political 
activity of the great body of American 
citizens is of profound influence upon 
American Government, it follows that 
their political judgments should be as 
enlightened as it is possible to make 
them and that the acquisition of com- 
petence in fulfilling the political obli- 
gations that are bound up in American 
citizenship should be a common de- 
nominator in the education of all. 

A great many American schools have 
hitherto done little to supply a political 
education to their pupils. There are, it 
is true, numerous individual schools in 
which programs of learning in this area 
have been thoughtfully and _painstak- 
ingly worked out.’ But such schools 


1 For illustrations see Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy (Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, Washington, 
D. C., 1940). 
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are the exceptions and not the rule. In 
the main our schools have tended, and 
still tend, to focus attention upon the 
formal aspects of government and to 
neglect the actual processes by which 
men achieve and use political power. 

Now it is highly desirable that a 
pupil should acquire a firm understand- 
ing of formal governmental structure 
and the statutory processes by which 
government operates. All this lies 
within the sphere of politics. But it is 
equally important that he should come 
to realize that behind this mechanism 
there is a vital force that operates it. 
Unless he gains an understanding of the 
operation of the directive and manipu- 
lative forces in American public affairs 
—the subjective mechanism behind the 
formal mechanism—he will be less than 
fully educated for his responsibilities as 
a citizen. And this, unhappily, is a 
chapter of politics that too often is 
omitted from his education. 

When we try to account for this 
significant gap in school experience, we 
find that the fault does not lie altogether 
with the teachers and school administra- 
tors. It may be accounted for partly 
by the prevailing prejudice against 
politics. We think of politics as some- 
thing sinister, as a superfluous growth 
that has fastened itself upon our gov- 
ernmental organisms. It has not appealed 
to the American people as a fit and 
proper subject for the classroom, 


Politics Is Neither Good Nor Bad 


It is a curious paradox that this super- 
cilious attitude toward politics should 
have taken deeper root in the America 
of Jefferson than, let us say, in the 
Europe of Bismarck. Our great Ameri- 
cans—Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
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Lincoln—strove constantly to broaden 
the franchise and to enlarge the political 
responsibilities of citizenship, while the 
continental Europeans who in recent 
times have produced the greatest mo- 
mentary impact on world affairs— 
Napoleon, Metternich, Bismarck, Mus- 
solini, Hitler—have dedicated them- 
selves to the extinction of political 
liberty and to the ruin of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Actually, politics is not a bad thing 
and it is not a good thing. The two- 
valued orientation of good and bad 
simply has no meaning in the case. 
Politics is a sphere of human activity. 
It is the theory and science of govern- 
ment and the art of managing public 
affairs. This is the sense in which the 
term was used by Aristotle, and it is 
still as good a definition as any. 

Politics yields to no other occupation 
in point of importance. Said F. S. Oli- 
ver: “With all the temptations, dangers 
and degradations that beset it, poli- 
tics is still, I think, the noblest ca- 
reer that any man can choose.” Walter 
Lippmann once observed: “The art of 
governing happens to be one of the 
most difficult arts which men practice. 
. . . When I am told that this art is a 
low concern, I set down the man who 
tells me that as just a trifle dumb.” And 
Aristotle himself believed that politics 
is “the highest of the practical sciences.” 
These interpretations of the nature of 
politics do not square with current 
usage; either the word “politics” has 
become heavily loaded with a meaning 
it was not meant to convey when it was 
coined, or else politics in America is 
unbelievably more corrupt than in 
other parts of the world. 

It is to be hoped that as a people we 
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may come around to taking a more 
tolerant and rational outlook upon this 
broad question of the nature of politics 
and its place in our educational pro- 
gram, and in this matter the schools 
may as well throw their influence on 
the right side as on the wrong side. 
Even so limited a topic as the atti- 
tude we take toward that much- 
maligned individual, the politician, sug- 
gests itself as a first-class turning point 
for a class exercise in perception and 
multivalued thinking. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the proposition: All politicians 
are wicked. Now we have observed, 
say, that Politician A is an exemplar of 
integrity, and Politician B is venal; Poli- 
tician C is a man of strong convictions, 
and Politician D is easily influenced by 
his friends; Politician E always has his 
affairs in a mess, and Politician F is a 
model administrator. These are their 
outstanding characteristics, but they 
have others. In public life all of them 
befriend the downtrodden and try to 
keep their constituents happy, and in 
private life they are kind to children. 
When we look at politicians in this 
way and break them down into their 
individual characteristics, the stereotype 
dissolves, and wickedness, if it exists 
here and there, attaches itself not to 
politicians as a class but to the indi- 
vidual politicians themselves. And this 
is certainly a kind of approach to po- 
litical and social questions of which 
America stands in need, Without going 
into the troubled question of the trans- 
fer of training, it may be observed that 
from such a starting point we may pro- 
ceed—as we do in the subject of geome- 
try or in Fawcett’s celebrated course in 
the Nature of Proof—to use an area of 
interest with limited frontiers for the 
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development of competencies that have 
general application. 


We Have Confused Politics 
and Party Politics 


However important or unimportant 
politics as a subject for classroom study 
may have appeared to American teach- 
ers, they have shied away from it as a 
matter too dangerous and too difficult 
to handle. Many Americans hold the 
paternalistic belief that high school 
students lack the maturity to deal con- 
structively with political problems, 
especially where personalities are in- 
volved and local situations are at issue. 
Then, too, our schools are conceptually 
non-partisan, which is to say that they 
are not Republican schools and they are 
not Democratic schools, and yet be- 
cause we have tended to confuse poli- 
tics and party politics—obviously they 
are not the same thing—it has some- 
times seemed wiser to avoid the subject 
of politics altogether and thus avoid the 
risk of invoking the displeasure of some 
party or faction that might find oc- 
casion for taking offense. 

The prospect of employing youthful 
intelligences for the exploring and un- 
masking of any or all controversial 
political matters is in many quarters 
viewed with alarm. Political subjects 
are inherently interesting, and yet they 
must be handled in the classroom with 
special techniques and special skill, lest 
their study do more injury than good 
to the students and also to the school, 
which strives to maintain its character 
as an impartial institution. There is 


‘nothing in the vocational education of 


a tradesman or of a professional worker 
that approaches in delicacy his educa- 
tion in politics. 
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Still another factor that has in recent 
years retarded the inclusion of politics 
in the curriculum has been our academic 
insistence on learnings that could be 
demonstrated by means of short-answer 
tests. Short-answer tests to measure po- 
litical competencies are not yet as well 
made as are the more conventional tests 
in the social science fields, and perhaps 
they never can be. They are also more 
difficult to obtain, It is certainly not 
unreasonable to ask that when politics 
is taught the objectives should be 
clearly formulated and the outcomes 
capable of being ascertained. As more 
satisfactory instruments of measuring 
student progress in political competency 
have become available to teachers, per- 


haps this difficulty may disappear. 


Schools Can Help Cultivate 
Awareness of Political Responsibilities 


Now for all of these reasons, many 
an American school has not seen fit or 
has not been able to fulfill its task in 
the political education of American 
children and youth. What it should 
have been doing, if such a thing had 
been possible, was to create a sanguine 
and affirmative attitude toward politics 
as the business of everybody. This, as 
Howard Mumford Jones has recently 
(September 18) pointed out in the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, is a concept 
of civic virtue, the concept that the 
individual should be proud to serve the 
State if the State is worthy, and is a 
higher concept than “civics,” or “social 


studies,” or “American history.” And 
the school should have cultivated a 
sharp and critical awareness of the po- 
litical responsibilities arising out of 
American citizenship, the collateral 
competencies in thought and action. 

It is reported from the Russian battle- 
front that when German prisoners have 
been asked what they are fighting for 
a common answer is: “That is for the 
officers to know. It is my duty simply 
to follow orders.” Such an answer 
would hardly come from an American 
soldier. He might offer a good reason 
or a poor one, a serious answer or a 
flippant answer, but as:an American 
citizen he would feel incapable of dis- 
avowing a knowledge of why his Gov- 
ernment was using him to fight. 

The most unsophisticated American 
has an easy assurance in political mat- 
ters. This is the fruit of the seed planted 
by Thomas Jefferson, who insisted that 
his countrymen were quite competent 
to govern themselves, and, if they were 
educated in their political responsibili- 
ties, their Government would be the 
best Government possible to achieve. 
This doctrine has had no little influence 
on the growth and spread of free public 
education in America. Once the doc- 
trine of a single party, this belief has 
gained strength with the passing of time, 
and as the school performs with increas- 
ing competence its task in educating for 
political responsibility, it will become 
more and more an article of faith of the 
entire American people. 


Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot—Pope, Essay on 


Criticism. 
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@ “We want to be engineers. Why must we 
study history? What good does it do?” 


Five Feet of History 


“WORLD HISTORY? Throw it out!” 
scoffed those teachers with a penchant 
for the practical, and they guided their 
charges through a maze of “Junior biz,” 
home economics, manual arts, applied 
art, dramatics, band, glee club, “gentle 
math”—the handbook term was “gen- 
eral”—and “personal problems” courses. 

“World history?” Teachers of the 
classical tradition looked down their 
noses and advised their students: “If 
you can’t take ancient, medieval, or 
modern European history”—and in our 
school, you couldn’t—“fill up on some- 
thing substantial like languages, science, 
mathematics, or American history. 
Don’t waste your time on any of the 
diluted survey subjects.” 

Not often does a course bring the 
opprobriation of all factions upon itself. 

But, in spite of this, it remained on 
the curriculum—more as a concession 
to the one-time extensive history de- 
partment and a sop to the college en- 
trance requirement of social science 
credits than for any intrinsic merit. 

No one wanted to adopt the step- 


A first cousin of the traditional three-R 
skills is history. Like other members of 
the “fundamentals” family, history has re- 
ceived much buffeting about in recent 
months. Here is the story of how one 
teacher changed a dull and meaningless 
course in world history into a lively study 
of human beings. The author, formerly a 
social science teacher, is now Instructor in 
English at Ashland County Normal School, 
Ashland, Wis. 
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child course. The American history 
teacher shed the responsibility on the 
band-master and he, in turn, upon the 
Latin teacher. When I joined the social 
science department as a junior member, 
the unwanted course became mine. 
Thirty-five juniors and seniors came 
to the first class. “We want to be en- 
gineers,” they said. Or doctors. . . . Or 
chemists, . . . “Why must we study 
history? What good does it do?” I 


looked into their querulous faces, well 


- aware of the futility of argument. Only 


a well-planned course would answer 
their complaints. 

“So you don’t like to memorize 
dates for history tests?” I began. “And 
you think your book is a bore. Well, I 
agree with you. No one ever gained 
from memorizing meaningless dates 
and names. And I’ve never seen a good 
book for a class of this sort. There are 
necessarily some limitations to what a 
book selling for $1.96 can furnish in the 
way of tasty information covering all 
time and all space. 

“But ... here you are; and here I am. 
What do you think we ought to do 
about it?” 

That was a poser. 

To give them an idea of how vast a 
period we were to cover during the 
year, I drew a sixty-inch line on the 
board, explaining that if each inch rep- 
resented a century the whole line would 
indicate the time to be covered by the 
history course. 
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“Where,” one boy asked, “would you 
put the Declaration of Independence?” 

I placed a dot near the fifty-eight- 
inch mark. Another boy in the front 
row snorted. 

“Tt’s no fair. We have to learn five 
feet of history, and the American his- 
tory kids next door have only two 
inches!” 

We laughed, to be sure, but anyone 
who has struggled with that same five 
feet of history knows he made a point. 

I set about making some plans and 
eventually a prospectus of the course 
emerged.—The students naturally had 
no ideas for the course as a whole be- 
yond hoping to slide through a nasty 
requirement with the least possible in- 
convenience.—Prehistoric cultures were 
consigned to the dust-bin: ancient 
Babylonia and Egypt were lopped off. 
Consideration of Asia and, for the most 
part, North and South America was 
eliminated. When the pruning was 
complete there were but fourteen topics 
covering ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern European history. Only fourteen 
dates to be memorized during the year! 
Fourteen unforgettable dates to which 
other events of the world might be 
pegged in their relative positions. 

The dull-book problem remained. 
To obtain the student’s respect for, let 
us say, Homer, the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey must represent more than a para- 
graph in a textbook. Homer means 
adventure, tall stories, suspense—will 
Odysseus reach home before Penelope 
finishes the web? Intrigue—the Trojan 
horse. And romance—Helen’s beauty 
touched the spark-to a war that flamed 
for ten years. Obviously such an im- 
pression can come from contact with 
the epic itself. Any library will have 
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enough translations to equip every 
student with Homer in a form that he 
can read: Rouse’s and Murray’s trans- 
lations of the Iliad and the Odyssey for 
the advanced student; Church’s Iliad 
and Odyssey for Boys and Girls for the 
immature. We spent several days re- 
counting the Homeric tales in class. 

Bits of Sappho’s poetry fit in well at 
this point, and a favorite selection, Full 
Moon, from Van Doren and Lapolla’s 
Junior Anthology of World Poetry was 
memorized by the entire class. 

The Agememnon of Aeschylus I 
presented as a reading after the students 
had done some library research on the 
Greek drama. Then came the Parthe- 
non—better one building in detail than 
a hasty smattering of the whole Acrop- 
olis, I decided. We read and studied 
pictures and talked until it was part of 
us. Plato, as a representative philoso- 
pher, was for the most part beyond the 
intellectual capacities of the majority of 
high school students. However, I gave 
them a taste of the real thing in the 
beautiful passage on the death of 
Socrates translated in the easily acces- 
sible Story of Philosophy by Durant. 
One of the girls who read well got the 
class so interested that they demanded 
a second presentation. Memorization of 
a short poem, Spirit of Plato by an 
anonymous Greek poet, translated in 
the Junior Anthology of World Poetry, 
completed the special study of the first 
unit. And so, having had entertainment 
from Homer, a gem from Sappho, a bit 
of insight into Aeschylus, and a hand- 
clasp from Plato we were ready to pro- 
ceed to a study of the Romans, then 
the medieval and Renaissance Furo- 
peans, and finally the modern era in 
the Western world. 
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The textbook was not abandoned; 
we used it constantly as a reference. 
For the bulk of the reading, library 
books on the unit being studied were 
chosen by the student in accordance 
with his reading interests and ability. 
Two days each week were spent in dis- 
cussing the reading assignments on the 
art bibliography. 

Like the textbook, examinations in 
this class also took on a different em- 
phasis. Students wrote correlation tests 
at the close of each unit. This test was 
an essay on the religious, social, politi- 
cal, economic, and artistic aspects of 
one of the periods listed under the main 
topic of the unit. Students had liberty 
to use any books they needed in writing 


the test. In grading, I tried to give equal 
consideration to the student’s contribu- 
tion to class discussion, reading level of 
books chosen for supplementary read- 
ing, organization of his reading notes, 
and his written test. 

For pictures to illustrate the sculp- 
ture, architecture, and painting that we 
studied, I found the University Prints 
valuable. Ten dollars supplied us with a 
set of 100 colored prints illustrating the 
history of painting and with 500 half- 
tones illustrating various types of sculp- 
ture and architecture. 

“What good does it do?” Five feet 
of history grew to centuries of fascina- 
tion, and living today took new color 
from its yesterdays. 


“Our Youth Will Come Through" 


“I HAVE no fear for our youth. They 
will come through, They have been 
taught in the million classrooms of our 
public schools how to think and not 
what to think. They have been helped 


in adjusting themselves to their asso- . 


ciates. They have developed for them- 
selves a fine sense of values. . . 

“What of their record? The best 
test of the character of our youth is 
what they will do when faced with a 
crisis. Their behavior when faced with 
disaster stands as a measure of their 
strength or weakness, In spite of their 
weaknesses, they are the tallest, the 
strongest, and the healthiest youth who 
have ever inhabited this continent. What 
of their courage? They did not want 
this war. They did not choose to meet 
their brothers in bloody combat. They 
have no illusions about the glory of 
military heroism. They know that 
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blood, sweat, and tears await them at 
every point of the compass where they 
may be assigned. Because of this realism 
and understanding their behavior in 
battle has been magnificent. . . 
“What of their ideals? Ask the chap- 
lains of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps. They will testify as to their 
spiritual strength in the midst of dis- 
aster. Watch them as they are busy 
with training, talk with them as they 
contemplate the tasks ahead, and you 
will have ample reasons for a renewed 
faith in the youth who are defending us 
on the land, the seas, and in the air. 
I, for one, am proud to have had some 
share in helping to prepare the youth of 
this nation for this emergency.”—A, C. 
Flora, 1942-43 President of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Reprinted 
from The N. E. A. Journal, September, 


1943. 
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@ Carefully chosen learning activities and democratic 


ways of working help youngsters understand their world 


Giving Children a Balanced Program 


PROBABLY NO OTHER SKILLS of 
our times are more greatly needed by 
the individual than skill in understand- 
ing his world and in living effectively 
with others in this world. Today those 
of us who teach elementary school chil- 
dren may well ask ourselves: Are we 
helping these children grow most effec- 
tively in an understanding of their 
world? Are we helping them recognize 
and meet effectively their problems of 
individual and group living? Are we 
helping them grow in ability to live 
and work democratically with others as 
they attack their problems of living? 

A well-balanced elementary school 
program will include among its other 
phases socializing experiences, or a social 
program which will lead toward 
growth in these directions. Time was 
when the learning of organized facts in 
geography, history, civics, and science 
was considered sufficient to develop in 
children socio-civic understandings and 
abilities. Now, many elementary school 
teachers have moved away from this 


The skill of fitting into this world doesn’t 
just “come natural.” And for lack of it many 
persons suffer unhappiness and frustration. 
Daisy Parton of the College of Education, 
University of Alabama, suggests that a 
well-balanced social program in elementary 
school can help boys and girls to grow in 
the ability to live and work with other per- 
sons. In this article, Miss Parton discusses 
balance in the curriculum to promote social 
growth. 
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concept of selection and organization 
and are attempting to build a more 


flexible social program in terms of the 


needs of a particular group of children. 
As this trend has developed, the criti- 
cism frequently has been made that the 
content of the social program has been 
unbalanced or “too thin” and has been 
inadequate in guiding children toward 
a growing and widening understanding 
of their environment—in helping them 
develop meanings and sensitivities, in 
helping them meet in an adequate way 
their personal and social problems of 
living. Controversy also has arisen out 
of the fact that some teachers seem to 
consider the learning activities and the 
ways of working together fundamental 
and the content of the program rela- 
tively unimportant. 

It is highly essential that those of us 
who teach children look at all the as- 
pects involved in providing a well- 
balanced social program. Certainly, the 
types of activities, the ways of work- 
ing together, and the content all are 
fundamental and interrelated in the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded social 
program, and in each of these balance 
must be considered. 


Choosing Learning Activities 


As ways of communication and trans- 
portation have improved, the school 
slowly has made use of the more varied 
means of learning and expression. Types 
of learning activities which make a 
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well-balanced program may be classi- 
fied roughly in three areas. 

First, there are those learning activi- 
ties through which children gain in- 
formation and develop and extend 
meanings. A balanced variety of these 
would include the use of excursions, 
films and slides, pictures, the radio, en- 
vironmental materials, experiments, 
reading materials, maps and charts, con- 
ferences and interviews with people, 
and class discussion and sharing of ideas. 
All are important in extending and en- 
larging children’s experiences and in 
developing meanings. 

A second type of learning activity is 
that which gives children work experi- 
ence in relation to their problems of 
group living. This work may grow out 
of experiences such as raising and caring 
for animals, cultivating flowers and 
vegetables, arranging and caring for 
materials in the classroom, making and 
keeping the surroundings clean and at- 
tractive, collecting needed salvage, pre- 
paring and serving food, selling wanted 
articles, conserving materials and prop- 
erty, and caring for and _ helping 
younger children. A variety of work 
activities such as digging, hoeing, cook- 
ing, cleaning, laundering, feeding ani- 
mals, buying, selling, and collecting are 
fundamental in providing a_ well- 
rounded social program for children. 

A third type of learning activity is 
that which helps children express and 
organize their ideas. In this classification 
would be included painting, modeling, 
building and constructing, weaving and 
sewing, dramatizing, singing and com- 
posing, dancing, writing stories and 
poems, making charts and maps, and 
discussing and sharing ideas. A well- 
balanced variety of such activities fur- 
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thers expression, clarification, and or- 
ganization of children’s ideas and plays 
a significant role in the formation of 
attitudes, 

Each of these three types of learning 
activities is interrelated and important 
in providing a balanced social program 
for children. Each, too, calls for the 
development of certain skills or tech- 
niques as they are used. For example, 
skill in reading, speech, writing, the use 
of art materials, or the use of tools are 
needed as children engage in the various 
learning activities. 


How Shall We Work Together? 


What ways of working together on 
the part of children and teachers will 
best achieve the growth desired for chil- 
dren through the social program? Cer- 
tainly, democratic ways of working 
together are basic and play a vital part 
in the formation of attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. 

Working together, democratically, 
children have opportunity to face and 
recognize their own problems—oppor- 
tunity to engage in experiences suited 
to their varied interests and needs. 
They have opportunity to think 
through their problems and to work 
out plans for solving them. They as- 
sume responsibility for carrying out 
plans and engage in various activities 
leading to the solution of their prob- 
lems. They evaluate from time to time 
the results of their work and share in 
the pleasures of accomplishment or the 
problems of failure. 

The teacher, as a guide, helps chil- 
dren identify their problems and think 
them through in terms of which ones 
are suitable to work on at the time. She 
leads them to do their best thinking and 
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planning, to find their difficulties, and 
to see the varied possibilities in the solu- 
tion of their problems. She provides 
opportunity for group relationships 
through which the children as they 
work together are helped (1) to de- 
velop a feeling of group belongingness, 
(2) to make friends, (3) to grow in in- 
dividual and group responsibility, and 
(4) to develop a respect for the rights 
of others. 

Democratic relationships and ways 
of working such as described above are 
fundamental in helping children learn 
to live and work democratically with 
others. However, they cannot operate 
effectively apart from significant con- 
tent in the social program. 


Putting Balance Into Content 


How can an effective balance in the 
content of the social program be 
achieved? In discussing this question, it 
is important to recognize that a number 
of factors influence the development of 
a well-rounded content in the social 
program for children, and several types 
of balances must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

The physical versus the social en- 
vironment. A well-balanced social pro- 
gram will lead children into a growing 
understanding of both their physical 
and social environment. It will guide 
them toward intelligent and wise use of 
the resources of their environment. It 
will help them grow in social sensitivity 
and in ability to live and work co- 
operatively with individuals and 
groups. The content of the social pro- 
gram, therefore, should provide bal- 
anced experiences growing out of the 
fields of both social studies and science. 
These experiences should be developed 
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in such a way as to emphasize the inter- 
relationships between the physical and 
social environment. 

Balance in terms of areas of living. 
One of the basic purposes of the social 
program is to help children understand 
and meet more intelligently their prob- 
lems of living. Children in their school 
and community life face problems aris- 
ing from various areas of living, such as 
health, safety, conservation, consump- 
tion, citizenship, etc. In a balanced social 
program, the children will grow in 
understanding and ability to meet their 
problems in all these areas. Teachers 
profitably may make use of the areas 
of living as a check list for looking at 
balance. 

The “near” versus the “far”; the 
“now” versus the “long ago.” Children 
in every grade of the elementary school 
need to gain a deepened understanding 
of their immediate environment. In the 
same way they need at all ages to ex- 
tend and enlarge their environment in 
both time and space. Children’s con- 
cepts of “near” and “far” and “now” 
and “long ago” change as they grow in 
years and experience. The younger 
child’s interest in the “far” and the “long 
ago” may be more incidental and tran- 
sient than that of the older one; yet at 
every grade level there is a shuttle-like 
interest in both the “near” and “far” and 
also the “long ago” and “now.” Each 
deepens and reinforces the meaning of 
the other. Perhaps this interest most 
often begins with the “here” and “now” 
and leads out in a comparative way to 
the “far” or to the “long ago.” 

A balanced social program, providing 
experiences in harmony with the ma- 
turity of the children, will develop 
increased sensitivity to the child’s im- 
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mediate environment, and will lead 
toward a widening of this environment 
in both time and space. It will cause 
children to face and meet their immedi- 
ate problems of living and at the same 
time foster experiences which help 
them become a part of ever-widening 
groups. At every grade level, the “near,” 
the “far,” the “now,” and the “long 
ago” are necessary to provide a bal- 
anced social program. 

Short versus extended experiences. 
Another important factor making for 
a well-rounded content in the social 
program is a balance between the short 
and more or less incidental problems 
and the larger or more extended ones. 
Many very effective learning situations 
result from the short, incidental experi- 
ences of the social program. Likewise, 
the small, immediate problems of living 
which children face and solve “on the 
spot” bring valuable learnings. Children, 
however, need to engage in experiences 
and solve problems which call for more 
extended thinking, planning, and work- 
ing on their part. As they become older 
they should grow in ability to make 
plans which extend over a longer period 
of time, to set goals further in the fu- 
ture, and to work and accept responsi- 
bility over a longer period of time in 
achieving these goals. The meaning of 
an extended experience or problem va- 
ries, too, with the maturity: of the chil- 
dren. With 6- and 7-year-olds, the 
evolving of the experience might call 
for planning and work over a period of 
a few days while with 10- and 11-year- 
olds it might require several weeks. 

The various factors mentioned above 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 
for Toward a New Curriculum, 
the 1944 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, N. E. A., is 
announced on the last page of this 
month’s Educational Leadership. 
The volume will deal with extend- 
ing educational opportunities to 
persons of all ages—from the very 
young boys and girls in nursery 
school to adults who have long 
since wound up their conventional 
schooling. Toward a New Curric- 
ulum will be released early in 
1944 and will be received by mem- 
bers of this Department as a part 
of their membership privileges. 
Sale price of the yearbook will be 


$2. 


all play a part in achieving balance in 
the content of the social program. It 
should be kept in mind, too, that the 
age level and maturity of the children, 
their background, and their environ- 
ment are vital considerations in relation 
to a well-rounded content. Balance, too, 
must be looked at in terms of both the 
yearly program and the entire elemen- 
tary school period. 

A variety of learning activities, dem- 
ocratic ways of working together, a 
well-balanced content—all are inter- 
related and basic in providing a well- 
rounded social program in the elemen- 
tary school, in helping children develop 
skill in understanding their world, and 
in living effectively with others in that 
world. 


The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil_—Emerson, 
Lectures and Biographical Sketches: Education. 
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@ An array of worthwhile volumes invites our attention 


Important New Books 
for Young Readers 


A LONDON BOOKSELLER, John 
Newbery, pioneered in the field of 
book publishing for children in the 
eighteenth century, and ever since that 
day the writing and publishing of mate- 
rials for younger readers has been in- 
creasing. During the past quarter of a 
century books for children have be- 
come a recognized part of a publisher's 
output. Quality has improved steadily 
and “more and better books for chil- 
dren” may well have become the slogan 
of publishers, parents, teachers, and li- 
brarians. 

The recognition of the importance 
of supplying young people with suit- 
able books is reflected in the fact that 
in this year of scarcities and rationing 
there comes again from the press an 
array of inviting and worthwhile books 
for youthful readers. Many of these 
titles deserve attention because of note- 
worthy content and pleasing format; 
many invite recognition because of out- 
standing quality, timely subject, or 
beauty of illustration. 

From the number of books available 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP is pleased to bring 
its readers Frieda M. Heller’s article on 
books for children, an annual Christmas 
feature formerly carried by EDUCATIONAL 
MetHop. Miss Heller of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, writes with deftness 
and clarity of outstanding fall publications, 
whose subject matter ranges all the way 
from the trials of a family of Pekingese 
puppies to life in a submarine. 
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may be chosen reading for fun and joy 
or reading for information and advice; 
from the number may be selected books 
of fantasy and enchantment or books of 
courage and noble deed. The array is 
bewildering because of its many offer- 
ings of beauty, charm, and appeal which 
confuse choice. There is the practically 
irresistible picture book, the delightfully 
told brief story for the beginner, the 
excitingly related adventure tale, the 
faithfully recounted life story, the 
breathlessly narrated war experience, 
and the rhythmically singing book of 
poetry. All cannot be chosen. Some 
must be taken and others left. Of the 
ones to be chosen the following are but 
a few. 


Picture Books 


From any year’s offering there is 
need for choosing picture books—those 
first books for children on which read- 
ing is built. 

Among the makers of beautiful books 
the d’Aulaires rank high. This year they 
have Don’t Count Your Chickens 
(Doubleday) which no doubt will be 
found one of their best. Richly colored, 
minutely detailed pictures illustrate this 
story of an old woman who counted 
her chickens before they were hatched. 
The scene of the tale is in the country; 
so pigs, chickens, dogs, and cats are in 
pictures and text. Humor and imagina- 
tion mingle with realism making this 
a modern American folk tale. 
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Not only children grow sleepy as 
night comes, but birds and animals also 
become drowsy. It is the spirit of a 
world gradually becoming sleepier and 
sleepier that Margaret Wise Brown has 
captured in A Child’s Good Night Book 
(William R. Scott). This is a tale of 
slow rhythm, which can be used to 
meet the demand of children for just 
one more story before they settle down 
to sleep. The sleepy bunnies, the sleepy 
pussy-cats, and the sleepy sheep all 
support the fact that “night is com- 
ing. Everything is going to sleep.” This 
is a very small book containing softly 
colored lithographs by Jean Charlot, 
which sustain the drowsy spirit of this 
charming little tale. 

At Our House (William R. Scott) 
by John G. McCullough describes, with 
rhythmic text and large, distinguished 
illustrations by Roger Duvoisin, an ave- 
rage day in the life of a busy family. 
Each morning as very young children 
leave home for school they perhaps 
wonder just what happens at home 


while they are away. This book helps - 


answer that question. 
All children love puppies and in 
Puppies for Keeps (Macmillan) Dorothy 


Lathrop introduces three newly born 
Pekingese and their mother. Marianne 
and Terry watch the little creatures 
from the day they first open their eyes 
until they are large enough to tumble 
about at play. Their names are Lucky 
Star, Mouse, and Sugarplum. Young 
readers share the mother dog’s suspense 
concerning their fate, Will they be 
drowned or will they be permitted to 
live? With delight they learn that the 
decision is to keep all the puppies. The 
daily growth of the little dogs is shown 
in attractive pictures by the author. 
In this day of victory gardens the story 
of Mary Jane’s squash will strike a 
sympathetic note with many children. 
In Grace Paull’s A Squash for the Fair 
(Doubleday) the reader by brief story 
and pictures follows the seed from the 
day of its planting until it finally grows 
into a big fine squash which was taken 
to the fair where it won a prize. This is 
one of those stories of everyday things 
which hold such an appeal for very 
young readers. 

Children like pets and stories about 
pets. In very simple text Marjorie Flack 
in The New Pet (Doubleday) tells how 
Dick and Judy received the nicest pet 


The Red, White and Blue Auto (William R. Scott) 
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of all—a baby brother. The children had 
been promised the finest pet of all and 
had made many guesses as to what it 
would be. They were disappointed to 
find it was not a dog, a kitten, a bird, a 
rabbit, but a baby, which took no notice 
of them and gave them no pleasure. But 
day by day as the baby grew and be- 
gan to know them their disappointment 
changed to joy. This is a short tale but 
it deals with a problem which looms 
large to many little children—the ad- 
justment to a new baby brother or 
sister. 

With little children, stories of familiar 
things are very popular and that is 
why they will like Lucy Sprague Mitch- 
ell’s The Red, White and Blue Auto 
(William R. Scott). It is the story of 
Mr. Blue, a foreman of an airplane fac- 
tory, Mr. White, a machinist, Red, the 
furnace boy, and Mr. Head, the man- 
ager of the factory. These four had 
not been able to work together until 
one morning, as they were on their way 
to work, things happened that caused 
them to learn that working together 
was much better for them and every- 
one else. Illustrations in red, white, and 
blue accompany the story, which 
stresses for the child the need for co- 
operation. 

James Thurber’s first attempt at writ- 
ing for juvenile readers, Many Moons 
(Harcourt), is a fable containing both 
wisdom and nonsense. The brightly 
colored illustrations by Louis Slobod- 
kin are also tinged with these qualities. 
The tale is that of a little princess who 
ate so many raspberry tarts that she 
became ill and had to go to bed. With 
a haughty royal air she declared that 
the moon was the only thing that would 
make her well. In vain her father called 
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upon all the wise men of the kingdom 
to find a way of getting the moon. At 
last the court jester solved the problem 
in such a way that the little princess 
did not know she was being deceived. 
The solution of the problem is indeed 
original and humorous and it provides 
material for an entertaining picture 
book. 

A little boy has a very busy day in 
Lois Lenski’s Davy’s Day (Oxford). 
The story of a 3-year-old getting up, 
brushing teeth, washing face and hands, 
eating breakfast, going on errands with 
his mother, taking a nap, and going 
through the day’s activities may not 
be exciting to older readers but to little 
boys and girls of Davy’s age it is high 
adventure. It is the familiar which they 
love so well and they will follow with 
delight the bright blue and yellow 
pictures which the author has used to 
illustrate the day’s experiences. 

In Robert Bright’s The Travels of 
Ching (William R. Scott) a small doll 
was sent from China to a little girl in 
America. This little girl had so many 
toys that none seemed to please her 
and so the little doll was neglected. 
Fortunately for Ching he is sent back 
to China to become the property of a 
child who loved him dearly. The bright 
red coat and the happy smile of the little 
toy are present in the illustrations of 
this story of a doll’s journey, which 
contrasts Chinese and American life 
and customs. 

In Mr. Red Squirrel (Viking) Tom 
Robinson has provided the text and Kurt 
Wiese the illustrations for the story 
of a little girl who gave a tea party in 
the woods to which came little animals. 
Animals from all over the world are 
found in Raymond Ditmar’s Twenty 
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Little Pets from Everywhere (Mess- 
ner). Pictures by Heléne Carter help de- 
scribe the habits and characteristics of 
big and little pets. 

The rain falls with a pitter-patter 
and in Dorothy Baruch’s Pitter Patter 
(William R. Scott) nursery school 
groups will hear the story of the rain 
which falls upon cows and chickens, 
automobiles and airplanes, and _ little 
boys and girls. Little boys and girls, 
however, may remain dry if they put 
on raincoats and galoshes—so says the 
story. The patter of the raindrops and 
the sloshy noises of the heavy rain are 
reproduced in the text, and the long, 
slanting lines of the illustrations by 
Charles G, Shaw carry out the idea of 
rain falling upon the earth. 

Munro Leaf has given children a 
number of books—each designed to 
render a service. This year it is Health 
Can Be Fun (Stokes), which is most 
timely in this period of renewed em- 
phasis upon physical fitness. 


Sensible Kate (Viking) 
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Good Stories 


Frequently a “good story” is the wish 
of both boys and girls regardless of their 
age. This year there are a number and 
they vary in kind, for there are stories 
of today and of yesterday, stories of 
our land and other lands, stories of 
mystery and of fact. Indeed, there are 
stories to meet many demands, to satisfy 
many tastes. 

For the group of readers from 8 to 
12 years old there is a very excellent 
Indian story by Florence Hayes, 
Hosh-ki, the Navajo (Random House). 
It is a well-written and sympathetic 
tale of a little Indian boy who had to 
leave his home to go to a school where 
he could learn the ways of the white 
man, It contains homesickness and long- 
ing for native ways and adjustment to 
new surroundings. A good story for 
girls of this group is that of Kate a 
red-haired, freckle-faced 10-year-old, 
who worked as a “family helper” and 
felt that since she could not be beauti- 
ful she must at least be sensible. In 
Sensible Kate (Viking) Doris Gates 
tells how this girl discovered that even 
she was needed by someone who could 
love her. 

Eleanor Lattimore has given this 
group of readers some of their best 
stories of China. In Peachblossom (Har- 
court) she tells of little children in 
wartime China. Peachblossom, but 6 
years old, had to leave her home as the 
invaders approached and go many miles 
to reach a safe place. This new home 
was strange to her and the treasures she 
had carried with her—a doll, a caged 
cricket, and a pink pebble—shared her 
long hours of loneliness. However, peo- 
ple were kind and finally she felt more 
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at home and found in this strange place 
a measure of happiness. At last an aunt 
found her and she again had a family 
of her own. In the story the horrors of 
war are not stressed but the emphasis 
is upon the kindness and courage which 
wars bring out in people—even in the 
youngest. Another story with a Chi- 
nese background is Pearl Buck’s The 
Water-Buffalo Children (Day). This 
is one of the author’s books based on 
childhood in China and the story con- 
cerns two Chinese children, a water- 
buffalo, and a magic stone. It is told in 
a manner which will help eradicate some 
of the false ideas concerning people of 
strange lands. 

A riot of fun is given the 8-to-12- 
year-olds by Robert McCloskey in 
Homer Price (Viking). Six preposterous 
tales and many amusing pictures de- 
scribe the activities of two small but 
very lively boys—Homer and Domino. 
There are three other good stories for 
this group. One is Ruth Holberg’s 
Marching to Jerusalem (Crowell), 
which mingles reality and romance in 
a story set in the time of the Children’s 
Crusade. Another is Clare Ingram Jud- 
son’s They Came from France (Hough- 
ton), a story of a French family which 
came to New Orleans in early days 
hoping to make a fortune and return 
to their beloved country. However, 
they found the new land to be so fine 
that they felt compelled to remain. The 
third, called Summer at Buckhorn 
(Viking), is Anna Rose Wright’s story 
of a group of children and the good 
times they had on a Virginia plantation. 

For those readers just past 12 and in 
their early teens there are inviting sto- 
ries, For the girls there is an unusually 
good college story, which is most up-to- 
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date, for it concerns the school experi- 
ences of Lucy Ellen in this- year of 
1943. Included are some of the every- 
day happenings of the college girl— 
the talk in the drug store over a “coke,” 
dancing to the blare of a juke box, the 
thrill over a man in uniform, and the 
worry over the faithfulness of a distant 
boy friend. In all it is a breezy modern 
story. 

Today many communities are over- 
crowded and finding a place to live has 
become an acute problem. This timely 


Peachblossom (Harcourt) 


subject is handled by Gertrude Mallette 
in Wenderley (Doubleday), a story of 
a girl and her life in a trailer camp 
where several thousand defense workers 
make their home. For these same girls 
Florence Crannell Means provides Tere- 
sita of the Valley (Houghton), a story 
of a Spanish-American family in Colo- 
rado. Misfortunes befall them but they 
overcome many by their fine qualities 
of happiness and friendliness. In Lavinia 
Davis’ Stand Fast and Reply (Double- 
day) a would-be glamour girl from the 
great city of New York comes to an 
Ohio farm. There she expects to find 
life drab and dull but instead finds it 
full and interesting. 
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Two stories for girls of this age deal- 
ing with the services are Helen Hull 
Jacobs’ By Your Leave, Sir (Dodd), 
a story about a WAVE, and Jean Stans- 
bury’s Bars on Her Shoulder (Dodd), 
which follows the experiences of a girl 
who left the business world to become 
a WAC. ; 

For boys of 12, 13, or 14 years there 
are also good stories. One that will be 
interesting to them (and also to their 
elders) is Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tre- 
maine (Houghton), a most engrossing 
story of a 14-year-old boy in Boston at 
the time when the Revolutionary War 
was brewing. Apprenticed to a silver- 
smith and doing the work he loved, 
Johnny met great disappointment when 
a serious accident to his hand prohibited 
him from following this vocation, It 
was then that he became a messenger 
boy for the Whig paper, The Boston 
Observer, and from then on he was 
drawn more and more into the affairs 
of the party which had dedicated itself 
to independence for the colonies, This 
title is an exciting story of Boston un- 
der the leadership of the Sons of Lib- 
erty and provides both pleasure and 
information for its reader. 

A story of the re-education of a boy 
who had been drugged and poisoned 
by Nazi ideology is told by Emma 
Gelders Sterne in Incident in Yorkville 
(Farrar). Erich Braun, a lad of 14 years 
and a fine specimen of Hitler’s Jung- 
volk, comes with his younger sister to 
the Yorkville section of New York to 
live. Here the boy undertakes to carry 
on his loyalty to the Nazis and to re- 
gard Americans with contempt. To his 
utter amazement things happen that 
prove that Nazi agents are not super- 
men and Americans are not stupid 
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dolts. In this neighborhood filled with a 
love for democratic living the boy 
learns that there are ways of living that 
are infinitely better than belief in “might 
is right.” 

Fiction titles of the war for this age 
group of boys are Stephen Meader’s 
Sea Snake (Harcourt), a story of sub- 
marine activity around the Bahamas, 
and Frederic Nelson Litten’s Air Mis- 
sion to Algiers (Dodd), adventure just 
before invasion of North Africa. 


Christmas Books 


This fall there are several good 
Christmas books and several religious 
books which may prove to be exactly 
what one may want in the way of a 
“Christmas” book. 

Every growing child has questions 
about God and in a simple-story fashion 
Mary Alice Jones in Tell Me About 
God (Rand) answers these questions 
in a way which the very youngest child 
can understand. The book is non-de- 
nominational and will no doubt meet 
the approval of many leaders in the 
field of religious education. Pelagie 
Doane has furnished illustrations of 
beauty and serenity which make the 
volume truly beautiful. Tenderly and 
simply the story of the birth of Christ 
is told by Louise Raymond in A Child’s 
Story of the Nativity (Random House). 
The many illustrations by Masha are 
beautiful and attractive in every detail. 
Dorothy Hogner in The Bible Story 
(Oxford) has used great skill in selec- 
ting and arranging the material of the 
King James version of the Bible. Nils 
Hogner has furnished for it seventy 
illustrations which invite the reading 
of the text. On the whole it is a very 
dignified and attractive book. 
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Poems, songs, and stories are needed 
at Christmas time. Therefore, Natasha 
Simkhovitch’s Merry Christmas 
(Knopf) will be welcomed by young 
and old for it contains some of each. 
A favorite Christmas poem is “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” and in Thyra Turn- 
er’s Christmas House (Scribner) the 
story is told of how Clement Moore 
happened to write this poem. Flavia 
Gag adds to the holiday spirit of the 
story by her many beautiful illustra- 
tions. Just as this is a favorite poem, 
so is “Silent Night” a favorite Christmas 
song. In Silent Night, Holy Night 
(Knopf) Herthi Pauli writes and Fritz 
Kredel illustrates the story of how that 
song was written. 

Not only the words but also the 
music in simplified form is given by 
Opal Wheeler in Sing for Christmas 
(Dutton), a collection of thirty carols. 
Among those included are a number of 
best-loved ones. The book is large and 
contains wonderful illustrations by Gus- 
taf Tenngren, some of full-page size 
done in glowing colors. 


War Books 


Many books devoted to the subject of 
the war have come from the presses 
and many are excellent indeed. Some 
have been written primarily for adults, 
but many of these are being read by 
younger readers, Some, written pri- 
marily for the juvenile group, are catch- 
ing the attention of older readers, 

Among the titles for those in their 
early teens are three which deal with 
the marines. Keith Ayling in Semper 
Fidelis (Houghton) gives to the reader 
stories told to him by marines who have 
been under fire in the present war. Our 
Marines (Dodd) by Irving Crump nar- 
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“rates the history of this branch of serv- 


ice, and in Leathernecks (Crowell) 
Ralph Boswell relates the history and 
describes the achievements of the ma- 
rines in the present war. 

Long will the Hornet hold a place in 
naval history as a gallant ship. In A 
Ship to Remember (Howell, Soskin) 
Alexander Griffin narrates for young 
and for old the Hornet’s service in the 
Battle of the Pacific. Convoy duty is 
the subject of Lieutenant John Childs’ 
Navy-Gun Crew (Crowell), and Gen- 
eral Doolittle figures as the hero of 
Carl Mann’s Lightning in the Sky 
(McBride), a biography with a most 
timely appeal. Fighting Americans of 
Today (Dutton) by Don Cook presents 
sketches of our important military lead- 
ers including among others MacArthur, 
Eisenhower, and Chennault. 

Even the very young reader is inter- 
ested in books about the war. Mary 
Elting and Robert Weaver have given 
them one, Soldiers, Sailors, Flyers and 
Marines (Doubleday), which is a 
wealth of information for them about 
our fighting forces. Tiny sketches in 
blue or khaki with now and then a 
touch of red are found illustrating many 
of the pages. The pictures with a very 
brief text answer many questions about 


the Army and Navy. 


Biography 

Men and women of both the present 
and the past have been chosen as sub- 
jects of this year’s biographies, For 
children of the early teens, Hendrik 
van Loon has The Life and Times of 
Bolivar (Dodd) which will give read- 
ers both a portrayal of a great South 
American liberator and the story of 
South American independence. 
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The theater and music furnish the 
background for several titles. The in- 
spiring story of Harry Lauder is found 
in Gladys Malvern’s Valiant Minstrel 
(Messner), which is the winner of the 
1943 Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
prize. One of America’s most pop- 
ular composers is the subject of David 
Ewens’ The Story of Gershwin (Holt). 
In this book the career of George 
Gershwin, famed for his classical jazz 
music, is traced from Tin Pan Alley 
to Carnegie Hall. It is written with 
authority and sincerity, and music lov- 
ers will find it fascinating. In Curtain 
Going Up (Messner) Gladys Malvern 
gives older girls who like the stage a 
splendid biography of one of the first 
ladies of the present-day theater—Kath- 
erine Cornell. This book has a valuable 
foreword written by the actress herself 
in which she emphasizes the hard work 
which accompanies a theatrical career. 

Men who have figured prominently in 
our country’s history are favorite sub- 
jects for biography. This year we have 
Henry Clay (Farrar) by Barbara Mayo. 
This story of the life of the great 
statesman gives a rich and colorful pic- 
ture of that period of American history 


upon which the influence of the “Great 
Compromiser” was brought to bear. 
Paul Revere, Patriot on Horseback 
(Stokes) by France Beard and Alice 
Beard reflects the many sides to the life 
of the patriot. This very vivid portrayal 
shows him as silversmith, patriot, mes- 
senger, and member of the Boston Tea 
Party. The book is authoritative and 
will provide valuable information on the 
period of the American Revolution. A 
great American naval genius is the 
subject of Hildegarde Hawthorne’s 
Matthew Fontaine Maury, Trail Maker 
of the Sea (Longmans). This very fine 
and well-balanced biography stresses 
this scientist’s work to chart the seas 
and to establish a weather bureau. How- 
ever, it is not easy reading for the early- 
teen level and will no doubt be most 
useful with older boys and girls. 

Other biographies for this group are 
Jeannette Covert Nolan’s sympathetic 
story of a beloved short story writer, 
O. Henry (Messner); Irmengarde 
Eberle’s Wide Fields (Crowell), the 
life of a great scientist, Henri Fabre; and 
the biography of the inventor of wire- 
less, Marconi, Pioneer of Wireless 
(Messner) by Douglas Coe. 
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The Changing World — 


Paul R. Hanna 


THE ATTACK ON THE THREE R’s 


FROM MANY SOURCES the schools 
are being severely criticized for failure 
to teach the fundamentals. The busi- 
ness man complains that his stenogra- 
pher can’t spell as well as she should. 
The merchant criticizes the young clerk 
for making costly errors in adding 
sales. The telegraph official points a 
scornful finger at some of his employees 
who can’t read accurately the messages 
they must deliver over the telephone. 

A general impression is abroad that 
the schools are not delivering their hu- 
man merchandise to the public in any 
too perfect a condition as far as the skill 
subjects are concerned. It is not the first 
time that such displeasure has been 
voiced; in fact, in every critical period 
in our national history education has 
been seriously questioned. But we now 
face criticism probably more wide- 
spread than at any previous time. 

The layman usually blames this 
shortage in fundamentals on the meth- 
ods currently used in our schools. He 
has been told that revolutionary 
changes in school methods have taken 
place since his school days. If the results 
today are inferior to the past, then it 
would seem reasonable to him to sus- 
pect the current methods as being in- 
ferior to those used a generation ago. 
Therefore, the typical layman’s pro- 
posal for improvement of the schools 
calls for a return to the methods used 
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in the teaching of the three R’s in the 
cherished little red schoolhouse of our 
childhood years. 

It is time for educators who know 
the evidence on this issue to speak out 
clearly and try to stop the educational 
retreat. In the first place, it is mot true, 
as is generally supposed by the public, 
that children and youth do less well 
today in the skills than they did a gen- 
eration or two ago. This issue has been 
settled by the objective evidence many 
times. (See, for instance, Leonard and 
Eurich: An Evaluation of Modern Edu- 
cation.) The examination results show 
modern children doing as well and bet- 
ter than their ancestors did. 

In the second place, it is true that 
changes have taken place in methods 
during this century. We have studied 
the psychological mechanisms for read- 
ing, spelling, writing, computation, etc. 
We know conclusively that the older 
A-B-C method of teaching reading ma- 
terially retards the rate and comprehen- 
sion of reading. We know through 
scores of laboratory experiments that 
drill in arithmetic before the child is 
aware of the need for and meaning of 
numbers leads to definite blockage of 
accurate use of arithmetic in later life. 
We know much more about the learn- 
ing processes involved in spelling than 
we did formerly. 

Changes in school methods growing 
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out of scientific researches of the past 
forty years are significant, and when 
these newer methods have been com- 
pared with the older methods under 
carefully controlled experimentation, 
the results have shown the equality or 
superiority of the modern scientifically 
rooted methods. (The reader is referred 
again to such studies as those by Eurich 
and Leonard, Wrightstone, and the re- 
searchers in the Eight Year Study.) 

But it must be noted that these newer 
methods have not been universally 
adopted by schools and that most of 
those schools that have adopted them 
have only recently made any marked 
changes in teaching the fundamentals. 
The truth is that the shortcomings in 
skills stressed by the critics were for 
the most part the shortcomings of 
schools which were still using the older 
methods when our young people now 
taking jobs were in grade school. 

The danger in the proposal to revert 
to the older methods should be clear. 
We must bring to the attention of the 
layman evidence that shows the superior 
results of newer methods when these 
methods have been used and give the 
layman working knowledge by which 
he can salvage for his children those 
gains made in educational methods dur- 
ing this century. Unless we share the 
evidence with the layman, we stand a 
good chance of having him write off 
the gains and force the educational 
profession back to the days when 


scientific research had not yet been 
used as a tool for the improvement of 
educational methods. 

But there is a far more important 
issue than the argument over the rela- 
tive merits of older and newer methods. 
That issue is concerned with how we 
can get the degree of mastery in the 
fundamentals that is required by mod- 
ern life. No educator and no layman 
is satisfied with the achievement levels 
of children taught in either the older or 
the newer schools. In both types of 
schools we are far short of giving the 
facility or adequacy in the use of the 
traditional three R’s; and there are many 
new skills that are demanded by a tech- 
nological age that must be added to the 
curriculum. What we are all seeking 
is a much greater level of mastery. Re- 
search tells us that the road is not back- 
ward to yesterday. We have some 
evidence that the road we have traveled 
in a scientific attack on the learning 
process has been in the right direction, 
but we have not reached the promised 
land. 

All of us—no matter whether “essen- 
tialist” or “progressive’—would con- 
tribute to an improvement of education 
if we redirected our energy from try- 
ing to prove the superiority of one 
method over another toward all together 
working to state better objectives and 
devise better methods for meeting the 
higher level of skill achievement de- 
manded by the conditions of our age. 


It was in making education not only common to all, but in some 
sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free republics of 
America was practically settled—James Russell Lowell, New England 


Two Centuries Ago. 
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PLANNING THE POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.—The current number of 
Education for Victory reviews a num- 
ber of organized efforts in planning the 
redirection of education after the war. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
has recently published a booklet, Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace, which rec- 
ommends that a permanent international 
educational agency be created after the 
war. The U. S. Office of Education has 
established an Educational Planning 
Committee which has recently issued a 
booklet, Planning Schools for Tomor- 
row: The Issues Involved. Another 
publication, A Study Guide—Our 
Schools in the Post-War World, is now 
in preparation. 

The Michigan State Department of 
Education has appointed a commission 
including parents, superintendents of 
schools, representatives of agriculture, 
members of the State Legislature, and 
others which expects to devise a long- 
range plan for the improvement of edu- 
cation in the interest of equal oppor- 
tunity for youth. The New York State 
Board of Regents has appointed a com- 
mittee of five to study postwar planning 
in education, The New Jersey State 
Education Association has recently ap- 
pointed a committee to plan a series of 
discussion groups for the study of post- 
war educational problems, 


TEXAS URGES REVALUATION OF CUR- 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


RICULUM.—Texas is holding twenty- 
five area meetings over the State. Super- 
intendents, principals, trustees, patrons, 
and representatives from the State De- 
partment of Health, Farm Security 
Administration, and other agencies in- 
terested in the people’s educational 
program are attending these area meet- 
ings. Attendance is good, and interest 
is very high. Each local school is being 
urged to revaluate its educational 
program in respect to the present 
emergency needs. Teacher-training in- 
stitutions and other agencies are co- 
operating. We believe that much 
improvement can be made in the 
educational program of the State at all 
levels by a closer understanding of and 
cooperation with all agencies interested 
in the educational program.—Joseph R. 
Griggs, Director, Supervision and Cur- 
riculum. 

Democracy IN  SsCHOOL.—Judging 
from a number of recent publications, 
wide attention is being given to the 
applications of democracy to adminis- 
tration and classroom teaching. An 
example is the recent publication of a 
pamphlet entitled Practical Democracy 
in Education, prepared by a committee 
composed of administrators, college 
professors, and a layman. The com- 
mittee obtained help from teachers, 
students, and parents who, in their de- 
liberations, were urged to practice 
democratic procedures. The committee 
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then drew up a statement of eighteen 
fundamental characteristics of democ- 
racy which were used as a basis for col- 
lecting the practical illustrations which 
are included in the pamphlet. The pub- 
lication may be ordered from the Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A SUBJECT INDEX FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES.—Elementary pupils in many 
schools need a variety of sources of 
information in their daily work. In 
1940, the American Library Association 
published a Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades by Eloise Rue to 
meet this need. A survey of courses of 
study and units of work was made as 
one basis of determining the list of 
subjects. A supplement has just been 
published by the American Library 
Association, analyzing 600 additional 
titles which have appeared since 1940. 
Grading is shown by a three-grade span 
after each book. The books are starred 
and double-starred for first and second 
purchase. For supervisors and teachers 
this cloth-bound volume, costing $2.50, 
serves as an index to sources of informa- 
tion on the common topics studied by 
children. Order from the American 
Library Association, Chicago, IIl. 


ACCELERATION IN THE LOS ANGELES 
HIGH scHooLs.—More than four thou- 
sand pupils were enrolled in summer 
school classes in nine Los Angeles 
schools during the past summer. Of this 
number, approximately two hundred 
and fifty were graduated, About fifty 
thousand teen-age boys and girls had a 
full summer of work with high wages. 
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At the opening of school, youth was 
faced with the problem of education 
and training versus work and service. 
The schools and community believed 
that youth could do both—attend 
school and work. The schedule of 
classes was therefore rearranged in all 
senior high schools so that boys and 
girls may now attend morning or after- 
noon classes and meet the morning and 
afternoon shifts of industry and busi- 
ness. Pupils enroll in four classes in 
either morning or afternoon, according 
to their work shifts. Credit is granted 
for properly supervised work experi- 
ence. Thus, the student may graduate 
from high school with his regular class. 


& 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT.—Seventy 
educators, representing twenty-nine of 
the United Nations, met recently at 
Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., to plan an 
international organization for education 
and cultural development. Although 
the representatives agreed that the edu- 
cational systems of the Axis countries 
should be destroyed, they concluded 
that the people of each nation should be 
given an opportunity to work out their 
own system of education after the war 
is won. The conference set down ten- 
tatively a list of activities of the pro- 
posed international agency. The con- 
ference recommended the creation of 
an educational commission within each 
of the Axis countries to develop long- 
time educational programs of recon- 
struction. Grayson N. Kefauver served 
as chairman of the meeting. J. Paul 
Leonard represented the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 
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A suPERvisoRY AlD.—A Scale for 
Rating Elementary School Practice 
has recently been published by the New 
York State Department of Education. 
It consists of a single sheet of fifty-seven 
items, together with a pamphlet, thirty- 
eight pages in length, which contains 
suggestions for the use of the rating 
scale. This instrument, prepared by 
J. Cayce Morrison and Virgin Rueg- 
segger, is a revision of a scale which 
was originally developed for use in the 
survey of a curriculum experiment with 
an activity program in the elementary 
schools of New York City. The evalua- 
tion blank is a helpful supervisory aid 
in appraising classroom teaching and in 
the preparation of suggestions for im- 
provement of the teacher’s work. It is 
not nearly as useful as a scale for rating 
school practice, despite the title of the 
rating sheet, nor would it be desirable 
to use it as a rating device for super- 
visory purposes. 


APPRENTICE-TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL Boys.—Apprenticeship 
programs providing for completion of 
high school have made greatest head- 
way in California, Wisconsin, Connecti- 
cut, and Virginia. They will also 
become vital projects within the next 
few months in such states as Indiana, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New _ Jersey, 
Michigan, Texas, Louisiana, and many 
other highly industrialized states. 

Under an apprentice-training pro- 
gram a youth is given planned job train- 
ing, supplemented by vocational school 
training in subjects which are related 
to the trade he is learning. State ap- 
prenticeship councils require in pro- 
grams for 16-year-old boys that a suffi- 
cient number of high school subjects 
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be studied to allow the boys to graduate 
from high school. Efforts will be made 
to take into apprenticeship many of the 
boys who have dropped out of school 
to work. 


HIGH SCHOOL IS THE CENTER OF 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT PROJECT.— 
Clarkesville High School in Habersham 
County, Georgia, has a community- 
owned center for the preservation of 
food. It includes a quick-freezing and 
locker plant, a cannery, a dehydrator 
of fifty-bushel capacity, a flour mill, 
and a sweet potato curing house. The 
center serves about 1,000 families living 
within a fifteen-mile radius, The teacher 
of vocational agriculture, L. E. Nichols, 
with the whole-hearted cooperation of 
his superintendent, the local school 
board, and the State department, has 
developed the present program. Within 
seven years, an area which had de- 
pended almost entirely on pork for its 
meat supply has been able to increase 
its beef and poultry so that meat diets 
are well-balanced and adequate. The 
agriculture and home economics teach- 
ers with the help of their students serve 
as general managers. In addition to the 
food preservation center, the vocational 
agriculture classes sponsor the group 
ownership of a combine, a tractor, and 
a power mower. 

The above information is taken from 
a recent pamphlet entitled “Pioneering 
in Food Preservation” published by the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Virginia. This pamphlet is one of the 
New Dominion Series describing ex- 
perimental approaches to democratic 
living that are being tried in various 
communities. The pamphlets may be 
had without cost by writing to the Ex- 
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tension Division, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


VERMONT TEACHERS STUDY NEW CUR- 
RICULUM BULLETINS.—The State De- 
partment of Education of Vermont has 
recently issued the following courses of 
study: Arithmetic, Grades 1-8; Social 
Studies, Grades 9-12; Home Making 
Education for Boys; Art Education, 
Grades 1-8. The home economics bul- 
letin, containing units on clothing, 
social development, and food, is particu- 
larly adapted to the interests and needs 
of boys. The art bulletin represents the 
first attempt of a Vermont committee 
to produce a guide to art teaching. 

These bulletins are designed as help- 
ful suggestions, not prescriptions, to be 
discussed and studied at state, regional, 
and local teachers’ meetings. State 
supervisors are available to help groups 
all over the State to study the proposed 
courses of study and to make the sug- 
gested improvements in classroom teach- 
ing. The program of curriculum de- 
velopment is under the direction of 
E. W. Davis, Director of Educational 
Research and Guidance. 


BriEF 1TEMS.—Donald Patterson, for- 
merly Elementary Supervisor in the 
Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion, is now Director of Instruction in 
the Bremerton (Wash.) Public Schools. 
. .. From Evelyn Pearson, Director of 
Curriculum Study, we learn that the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Public Schools are 
planning to make a community survey 
as a preliminary step to curriculum re- 
vision. . . . C. R. Reagan has been 
appointed head of the Non-Theatrical 
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Division of the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures in the Office of War Information. 
The Bureau hopes to continue to serve 
as a Government-film clearing house. 


New CurricuLuM BULLETINS 


Minneapolis Public Schools. Courses of 
. Study. Minneapolis, Minn.: De- 
partment of Public Schools. 1943. 
Mimeographed. 

A Guide to Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. 
Kindergarten, Grades 1-6. 76 p. 

Social Studies Source Units for the 
Early Elementary Grades. Kinder- 


garten, Grades 1, 2, 3. 194 p. 

Social Studies Source Units for 
Grade 4. 84 p. 

Social Studies Source Units for 
Grade 5.225 p. 

Social Siudies Source Units for 


Grade 6. 177 p. 

San Mateo County, California. Courses 
of Study. Redwood City, Calif.: 
Office of County Superintendent 
of Schools. Mimeographed. 

Arithmetic Experiences. Part Il. 
Grades 7 and 8. 1943. 63 p. 

Supplement to Teachers’ Guide to 
the Social Studies. Grades 1-8. 
1943- 76 p. 

The Americas. A Unit of Work for 
Grades 7 and 8. 1942. 48 p. 

San Francisco Unified School District. 
Courses of Study. San Francisco: 
Unified School District. 1943. Pa- 


per covers. 

Curriculum Foundations for the 
San Francisco Secondary Schools. 
112 p. 


The Teaching of Reading in the 
San Francisco Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 47 p. 
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The Importance of People 


Stepben M. Corey 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 


MARTIN DAVIS was 38 years old and 
taught sixth grade at the Ellsworth 
School. The fall of the year 1942-43 
was a bad one for him. His wife had 
had a serious operation, which worried 
him, but he was also mixed up about 
his teaching and his motives and the 
war. His confusion and distress made 
him do odd things. He would talk half 
of the time at one staff meeting and 
then kick himself for doing so and keep 
absolutely quiet at the next one. 

He quickly became irritated with 
the children and even cuffed a boy who 
was mischievous rather than bad. His 
feeling of guilt following this incident 
made him so solicitous for a couple of 
days that the youngsters were unable 
to analyze the situation. They pro- 
ceeded to take a few of the liberties 
that had been allowed them previously 
and were promptly scolded. This 
ambivalence and unpredictability made 
the children restive. As time went on 
the restiveness changed to a slight hos- 
tility which made Davis resentful and 
the hostility increased. 

Davis’ principal, Douglas Sals, was 
distressed at what appeared to be the 
regression of a once fine teacher. He 
found himself several times talking with 
pupils from Davis’ room who had been 
sent to the office for disciplining. This 
was most unusual. Even some parents 
had sought Sals out saying that their 
children in the sixth grade were com- 
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plaining about school and seemed for 
the first time to dread to go to class. 
Other teachers began to talk about “the 
change that has come over Martin.” 
Davis sensed criticism in the attitude of 
his colleagues and became defensive. 


The Teacher Is Perplexed 
by His Own State of Mind 


Davis himself was not certain what 
was happening to him, but he was un- 
easy. He began to worry and could not 
go back to sleep after he once awoke 
early in the morning. His appetite fell 
off and so did his weight. His physician, 
however, could find no symptoms of 
any illness but made some rather vague 
remarks about the importance of free- 
dom from worry. Davis began to worry 
more. His feeling that the other teachers 
were down on him grew. He detected 
personal “slights” in many situations 
that earlier would not have bothered 
him at all. 

The climax came in February, 1943, 
when he learned that a committee of 
which he was a member had met and 
he had not been notified. This was, of 
course, an oversight, but at lunch time 
Davis went straight to the chairman of 
the committee, Miss Plank, a first grade 
teacher, and accused her of “cutting” 
him purposely. Some sharp and per- 
sonally damaging remarks were ex- 
changed. Davis thought his stand quite 
courageous and “direct” at the time but 
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very soon afterward he was excruciat- 
ingly ashamed of himself and what he 
had said. But he could not bring him- 
self to apologize. During the period 
following this altercation he was so 
nervous and his hands shook so that he 
could not even write on the board. At 
3:30 that afternoon he went to see Mr. 
Sals. He felt that he was at the end of 
his rope. 

Mr. Sals was not one who would be 
called by many people a “strong” ad- 
ministrator. He did not push the teach- 
ers around, was quiet, and sympathetic, 
and almost completely lacking in ag- 
gressiveness. As has been said, he had 
been troubled about Davis whom he had 
considered one of his best people. He 
had heard the other teachers talk and 
had seen Davis gradually go to pieces 
and become increasingly ineffective 
with his pupils and his peers. He had 
recognized for some time that sooner 
or later Davis would come for a con- 
ference and he had thought long and 
hard about what he could do. 


Talks with His Principal 
Give Him New Vision 


The first interview lasted almost an 
hour. It was strained despite everything 
Sals could do to take some of the tense- 
ness out of the atmosphere. Davis was 
querulous and _ self-deprecatory by 
turns. He talked most of the time and 
then by implication accused Sals of not 
helping him and of wanting him to re- 
sign. When the 4:30 bell rang, Davis 
got abruptly to his feet, thanked Sals 
for his time, and started to leave hur- 
riedly to hide a quivering chin. Sals 
' could do no more than urge that they 
have another conversation the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 
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Over the week-end Sals did some 
more thinking. He knew that Davis was 
in bad condition emotionally and he 
sensed, too, that the only solution was 
to have Davis come to some sort of 
terms with himself. Sals wanted to help 
all that he could and he decided that if 
necessary he would spend some time 
helping. He had always been interested 
in the personal adjustment of his teach- 
ers and had long since given up the 
practice of trying to “master mind” 
their problems and tell them what to 
do, It had taken him almost eighteen 
years to learn that peace of mind comes 
only to those who are able to work 
through to tranquility themselves. No 
one else can do it. An outsider can listen 
and be concerned and help analyze and 
explore implications but he can do 
little else. 

So Sals and Davis had a second talk 
Tuesday and another one the following 
Thursday and then one each week for 
three and one-half months. At first Davis 
was defensive and seemed to expect 
that Sals would blame him for the things 
that had gone wrong. Gradually, how- 
ever, he talked himself out and, with 
the help Sals was able to give, he slowly 
began to get insight into some of his 
own difficulties. 

The implications of these insights 
were gradually realized and at the end 
of several weeks Davis came to the point 
where he was able to explore verbally 
this or that alternative action and to 
make some resolves that indicated he 
was getting out of the woods. During 
the course of the weeks he tested him- 
self in various situations and developed 
enough confidence to face the fact that 
he only could help himself and that this 
would require a fairly complete re- 
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evaluation of some of the things that 
he had taken for granted in the past. 


He Becomes His Own Master 


By the middle of June a great im- 
provement had taken place in Davis’ 
outlook. The improvement was so great 
that one afternoon as he was about to 
leave the principal’s office he stood by 
the windows, completely relaxed, with 
his hands in his pockets, and said, “T’ll 
not be in again next week, Mr. Sals.” 
And then after 2 moment he went on, 
“You'll never know what these weekly 
talks have meant. As I look back, what 
has happened to me seems almost im- 
possible. 

“Last winter, when we started to talk 
these matters out, I was defensive and 
confused and trying desperately hard 
to put the blame for my own troubles 
on someone else. I wanted ever so much 
for you to tell me what to do because I 
was afraid to tackle what I dimly real- 
ized I would have to do. You made me 
look pretty deeply into my own moti- 
vation. Time and again I resolved that 
I wouldn’t come back to you because 
I began to see clearly that I was going 
to have to do something and I didn’t 
have the courage to get down to it. 

“At first I hardly knew what your 
role was,” Davis continued. “You didn’t 
blame me at all for things I’d done that 
I knew were wrong, but you kept ask- 
ing me how I felt about this or that and 
encouraging me to talk and get myself 
out in the open where I could examine 
me. Almost before I realized it I was 
telling you things I had hardly admitted 
to myself. You must have had a pretty 
low opinion of me many times, I know 
I worried myself almost sick frequently 


because I had told you, as my coun- 
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selor, things about myself that no prin- 
cipal should know about one of his 
teachers. 

“Then about six weeks ago I began to 
feel much better. You must have noticed 
it. Things began to click. I found it 
easier to make decisions, I knew much 
more clearly what I was after. My 
classes began to go. Even at home my 
family noticed the difference. They 
said that I was more like my old self. 
‘Now I really feel fine. I sleep better 
and have gained back most of the 
weight I lost during the winter. I’ve 
enjoyed the youngsters for the past 
three weeks just like I used to. This 
summer I am going to work three 
months helping Higgins build ships and 
then I’ll be back here next fall.” 

Mr. Sals walked home slowly that 
evening. He felt warm and pleased with 
the fruits of his labors. Davis had taken 
at least twenty hours of his time since 
the first of March but rarely had he felt 
so satisfied with the use to which so 
many hours had been put. They had 
been, he decided, a fine investment for 
his school and for himself. He said to 
Mrs, Sals that evening at dinner, “Davis 
and I have finished our talks. He is on 
his own. You know the oftener I see 
what good work teachers can do if they 
feel right about themselves and their 
world the more convinced I am that we 
principals have been chasing up a lot 
of blind alleys in our attempts to be 
helpful. I am going to tell the next 
young man I meet who wants to become 
a great school executive to make 
Rogers’ Counseling and Psychotherapy 
his handbook. In comparison with 
what Rogers writes about, the me- 
chanics of school administration are 
easy.” 
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WHEN THE ENTIRE STAFF of a 
school of education sits down to dis- 
cuss and write about the impact of 
World War II on American education, 
the result is bound to be worthwhile. 
This process is what accounts for the 
broad range of topics and the expert- 
ness with which they have been han- 
dled in Education for Wartime and 
After (Appleton-Century, 1943, 465 
pages, $3). The book is the fruit of a 
cooperative undertaking on the part of 
the faculty of the School of Education 
of Stanford University begun immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor. 

While there was an attempt to con- 
sider the role of the elementary school 
in wartime and after, there is a heavy 
emphasis on the secondary school. 
Thus, 110 pages are devoted to “The 
Subject Fields in Wartime Education.” 
The writers of this material seem to 
have an unbiased point of view toward 
their respective subjects, and they suc- 
ceed in making some sensible recom- 
mendations. Whatever is said about the 
elementary school is sound also. As for 
aspects of general education, one would 
have to look far to find a better treat- 
ment in brief form of consumer educa- 
tion, intercultural education, and work 
experience as part of the curriculum. 
There is also a brilliant discussion of 
academic freedom. The chapter, “Edu- 
cation and War-Boom Migration,” is 
excellent and should be helpful to many 
schools just now. The last chapter, 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


“After War—What for Education,” 
gives just that long-range perspective 
that is needed when educators tend to 
bog down under the demands of the 
moment. In appropriate places through- 
out the volume just a few of the most 
pertinent films, recordings, books, and 
pamphlets for the area under discussion 
are given. Busy teachers will appreciate 
not having to make their way through 
long bibliographies. 


A NEW PROFESSIONAL TEXT 
that should be read by every student 
and teacher of school music is Music 
in American Schools, by James L. Mur- 
sell (Silver Burdett, 1943, $2.60). Mr. 
Mursell invokes a new emphasis on the 
teaching of music, not as a subject, but 
as a service rendered to people. In this 
book are discussed basic orientations 
which utilize music as an agency for 
democratic living, suggestions to the 
teacher as to ways in which she can 
best contribute in this great human 
service, and guides to the proper selec- 
tion of materials. 

In keeping with modern educational 
trends, Mr. Mursell also discusses plans 
for a total program, suggesting activi- 
ties and experiences to be employed, 
such as listening and ear training, 
rhythm, reading, creative expression, 
and vocal and instrumental music. At 
no time does he adhere to only one ap- 
proach but urges the combination of 
many, at all times recommending in- 
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telligent insight into general principles. 
With his clear understanding of the 
factors contributing to musical growth, 
Mr. Mursell suggests practical ways in 
which the teacher may encourage such 
musical development. 

This impressive work by a man who 
has devoted so much of his time to the 
study and teaching of the subject is an 
indispensable volume in the library of 
the progressive teacher and student and 
will serve as an invaluable aid in every- 
day teaching. From its pages, the 
reader will gain new courage and in- 
spiration to carry on this great work 
with the children of America, confident 
in the knowledge that through the in- 
dividual effort expended a better world 
will result—Music in American Schools 
reviewed by Jane M. Calvi, Music 
Counselor, Glencoe (Ill.) Public 
Schools. 


BEFORE THE END of the current 
school year the Commission on Teacher 
Education will have in our hands some 
tangible evidence of the value of its five 
years of work. Teachers for Our Times, 
the first in a proposed series of final 
reports, will be coming from the press 
shortly. While in this volume, the Com- 
mission itself is speaking, the actual job 
of finding the appropriate words was 
intrusted to the director, Karl W. Bige- 
low. The book will attempt to answer 
two questions: first, What is the social 
significance of teaching and of teacher 
education? and, second, What are the 
qualities that should be sought for in 
teachers who are to guide children and 
young people in the United States in 
the generation that is to come? 

Other books to follow along as soon 
as they can be completed and printed 
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include one by two of the field co- 
ordinators, W. Earl Armstrong and 
Ernest V. Hollis, on the experience of 
twenty collegiate institutions associated 
in the nation-wide cooperative study of 
teacher education. Special effort is being 
made to show what has, and what has 
not, worked in each particular under- 
taking. A companion volume by Charles 
E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, the 
other two field coordinators, will report 
on developments in in-service education 
of teachers in the fourteen public school 
systems taking part in the study. Con- 
ditions believed to be essential to con- 
tinued progress are pointed out. 
Evaluation in teacher education in the 
light of experiences with all cooperat- 
ing institutions will be discussed in a 
report by Maurice E. Troyer and C. 
Robert Pace. 

One further volume projected will 
be an account of the practical steps 
taken in one of the associated school 
systems to promote meaningful study 
of the motivation, behavior, and needs 
of particular children. In this book the 
personalities of living children will be 
revealed. Preparation is under the 
supervision of Daniel A. Prescott at the 
collaboration center on human develop- 
ment and education of the University 
of Chicago. It is also planned that a final 
committee report will be issued even- 
tually. Materials may be ordered from 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNIVERSITY of Chicago 
Round Table, Sunday, 1: 30-2 P.M., and 
Cavalcade of America, Monday, 8-8:30 
P.M. (both Eastern war time) continue 
to be outstanding educational features 
on the radio. To capitalize on these pro- 
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grams in the classroom is not always 
easy. Therefore, the well-selected re- 
cordings available from the Recordings 
Division of the New York University 
Film Library, 71 Washington Square, 
South, New York 12, N. Y., have proved 
to be a usable type of teaching mate- 
rial. For example, there are recordings 
of four broadcasts of the Round Table in 
a series on the postwar world: “Should 
We Discuss the Next Peace Now?” 
“Political Reconstruction,” “Economic 
Requisites of a Durable Peace,” and 
“The Challenge of the Four Free- 
doms.” Each recording has an intro- 
duction by Raymond Gram Swing. 
Each program of thirty minutes can be 
had in 12-inch records at 78 r.p.m. for 
use with the ordinary phonograph and, 
for schools that have play-backs, in 
16-inch records at 33% r.p.m. Either 
size may be rented for one week for $1 
per program or $3 for a set of four. In 
the 12-inch records one broadcast sells 
for $4.75, in the 16-inch, $3.75. If a 
set of the four programs is purchased 
in an album, a study outline entitled 
“How to Use Recordings” and a copy 
of the Public Affairs pamphlet, “After 
the War,” are included. Albums of 12- 
inch records are $18, of the 16-inch, 
$15. 

In the Cavalcade of America series are 
some dramatizations of events in our 
early history that are especially perti- 
nent today. An example is “As a Man 
Thinketh,” whose theme is the right to 
free opinion. Others in the series deal- 
ing with civil liberties are “Roger Wil- 
liams,” raising the issue of religious free- 
dom, and “Susan B. Anthony,” starring 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. Each program of 
twenty-five minutes comes in 12-inch 
records at $4.50 and in 16-inch at $3.50. 
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MINORITY GROUPS of the United 
States have once again drawn the at- 
tention of Building America. The sec- 
ond study unit of the current volume, 
published in November, is devoted to 
Italian-Americans, This unit is one of a 
series including “We Americans,” the 
background unit, “The American In- 
dians,’ and “Our Spanish-Speaking 
People.” 

In discussing the importance which 
the story of this minority group has for 
America, Frances Foster, editor of 
Building America, points out that the 
story of the Italian-Americans, who are 
our second largest foreign-language 
group, is in general the story of most 
immigrant groups in America. America 
faces the difficult tasks of learning to 
live with itself and of learning to live 
with the other nations of the world— 
with their various traditions, ideals, de- 
sires, and prejudices—as they will have 
to learn to live with us. 

The address of Building America is 
2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19, N. Y. Single copies, 30 cents, Set of 
eight issues, $2.25. Bound volumes, $3.95. 
For the set of eight volumes now avail- 


able the cost is $31.60. The virtue of | 


this material is that its usefulness con- 
tinues over a period of years. It is in 
no sense periodical literature. Homes 
and adult groups as well as schools are 
finding increasing use for Building 
America. The material is suitable for 
classes in science, home economics, 
mathematics, the arts, and English, as 
well as the social studies. Many schools 
purchase sets of thirty for classroom 
use. Building America is prepared by a 
committee named by the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, N.E.A. 
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AT LAST a government agency is 
getting out materials that children in 
the elementary school themselves can 
use. “Brazil” and “Guatemala,” small, 
well-illustrated pamphlets are available 
free from the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, Com- 
merce Department Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. One may write to this agency 
to find what other materials are avail- 


able. 


FOOD, which some persons rate as 
postwar problem number one, is the 
subject of an outstanding new docu- 
mentary film, The World of Plenty. 
In the first part of the film one learns 
of prewar problems of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of food. 
Clever animated map techniques help 
to show the food-producing areas of 
the world and those that depend upon 
imports. Uneven distribution of food 
within such a country as our own is 


also shown. The second section of the 


film shows the effects of lend-lease, 
largely in Britain, employing an effec- 
tive interview technique by means of 
which one meets an American farmer, 
a British housewife with her ration 
book, as well as public officials, such 
as the British Minister of Food, Lord 
Woolton, and our own Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude Wickard. Finally 
there is a view of what might be done 
on a world-wide scale after the war to 
eliminate the inequity of surplus and 
scarcity. 

While the makers of the film seem 
to have packed a great deal into one 
document, The World of Plenty will 
do much to help increase understanding 
of the crucial food factor in world 
peace. It was produced by Paul Rotha 
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for the British Ministry of Information, 
which gives the film another angle of 
interest. For it reveals Britain’s concep- 
tion of the problem as it affects Amer- 
ica, other countries of the world, and 
herself. It shows also what the British 
feel it is important for Americans to 
know about the problem. Eric Knight 
wrote the excellent commentary and 
narrated part of it himself. 

The film may be rented from the 
New York University Film Library, 
71 Washington Square South, New 
York 12, N. Y. Charges: one day, $5; 
two days, $7.50; one week, $10. Run- 
ning time, 45 minutes; 16 mm., sound. 
Recommended for use with secondary 
school students and adult groups. 


MOST APPROPRIATE reading to 
accompany The World of Plenty is an 
article in Free World for October, 1943, 
pages 313-320. Entitled “The Mathe- 
matics of Death,” it represents an at- 
tempt by the author, Atwood H. Town- 
send, to awaken Americans to the 
“mass-murder” being measured out even 
in times of peace through the weapon 
of hunger. The article is well-illustrated 
with startling tables and graphs. Free 
World is 40 cents a copy. Address, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, 


TO EXPLAIN CHANGES on the 
home front between March and August, 
1943, there has been prepared an eight- 
page supplement to accompany My 
Part in This War (reviewed in Educa- 
tional Leadership in October). Order 
from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, N.E.A., 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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The Department Program 


THE DEPARTMENT of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N. E .A., 
will sponsor the following projects dur- 
ing the coming year: 
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The Problems of Beginning Super- 
visors. Many new supervisors are 
assuming their responsibilities this 
year. Certain of these supervisors 
will be encouraged to analyze and 
record the situations in which they 
find themselves, their ways of meet- 
ing these situations, their major 
problems of adjustment, both per- 
sonal and professional, and experi- 
ences which have been most helpful 
to them. 

Basic Education in the Secondary 
School. The changes in the curric- 
ulum of the secondary schools tak- 
ing place because of the war, and 
leading to a possible pattern in the 
postwar period, indicate a need 
for critical study. A committee has 
been named to explore ways of 
making such a study. 

Longitudinal Study. A long-range 
study of young people who express 
an interest in becoming teachers is 
being undertaken, following these 
people through the late high school 
years, college, and early teaching 
experience. As you can see, we are 
thinking of a long-time study, prob- 
ably of about ten years’ duration. 
It is hoped that such a study may 
reveal some of the factors influenc- 
ing vocational selection, compe- 
tence, and personal adjustments of 
teachers. 


4. Before and After School Experi- 


ences and Vacation Experiences. 
Growing out of programs for chil- 
dren of working mothers are vari- 
ous implications for extending edu- 
cational opportunities for children 
and young people. We plan to en- 
courage study and experimentation 
in programs of extended school day 
and school year. 


. Historical Narrative of a School. 


A school which has opened for the 
first time this fall in a housing proj- 
ect in a defense area has been 
selected for special study. The 
staff, with the help of consultants, 
will keep a careful record of the 
development of its program and 
relations as the people living in the 
housing unit become a community. 


. Work Experience. It is planned to 


join the Department of Secondary 
School Principals in a study of the 
educational values possible through 
work experience for children and 
young people, the possible dangers, 
the administration of programs. 


. Interpreting Children and Youth 


to the Public. Joining with the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, the Department is helping to 
set up committees to study and 
make plans for action along two 
lines: 


a. interpreting children and youth 


to the public through popular 
periodicals. 

b. interpreting children and youth 
to the public through films. 
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The Recruitment of Teachers. 
Through a joint committee of our 
Department, the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and the National Guidance 
Association, we hope to discover 
how guidance programs may in- 
terest more competent young peo- 
ple in our profession and explore 
the possibility of giving further 
attention in the curricula of sec- 
ondary schools to the study of 
schools as social institutions. 
Helping Emergency Teachers. All 
of us are aware of the tremendous 
difficulties we face in trying to be 
of help to the many new people 
who are joining the profession. We 
will undertake to encourage ex- 
perimentation and reporting of 
process over a period of time. 
Emergency teachers themselves, as 
well as those working with them, 
will be encouraged to take part in 
this study. 

A City and Its Children, Finally, 
growing out of our interest in de- 
veloping new ways of working, we 
plan a study which for want of a 
better term we have called “A City 
and Its Children.” We plan to 
select a city which may be con- 
sidered fairly typical in its problems 
and resources and study what atti- 
tude it takes toward children and 
what plans are made for them. A 
local committee will work with an 


observers’ commission in at- 
tempt to see the situation whole. 
On the observers’ commission will 
be an educator, a sociologist, a 
person interested in community 
health, and others of various ex- 
perience who can bring their pe- 
culiar talents to focus on the situ- 
ation. Factors for study in the 
community may include provisions 
for maintaining and improving the 
health of children, the schools, 
crime prevention agencies, the juve- 
nile court, provision for recreation, 
and working conditions for young 
people. In addition to a study of the 
programs, the observers’ commis- 
sion will attempt to get a picture of 
attitudes toward the provisions for 
children by talking to the mayor, 
to citizens’ groups, to working 
mothers, to teachers, to children, 
and to others in the community. 
It is hoped that this study may be 
a service to the community being 
studied, but, further, it is hoped 
that the way of working and tech- 
niques employed may be suggestive 
to other communities. 


You are invited to send us your re- 
actions to these program plans. We will 
welcome suggestions concerning tech- 
niques and personnel for committees. 


Ruth Cunningham 

Executive Secretary 

Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N. E. A. 


A teacher who can arouse a feeling for one single good action, for 


one single good poem, accomplishes more than he who fills our memory 
with rows on rows of natural objects, classified with name and form.— 
Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe, Elective Affinities, Book II. 
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Tools for Learning 


SELECTING ART, SCIENCE, AND PLAY MATERIALS 
Paut J. MisNER AND Peccy DuNN BroGAN 


THE STORY of Mark Hopkins and 
the log has served the useful purpose of 
emphasizing the very great importance 
of the teacher in any scheme of educa- 
tion. It is quite true that beautiful school 
buildings, elaborate equipment, and un- 
limited instructional materials do not; 
in themselves, assure good teaching. It 
is equally true, however, that the most 
imaginative, creative, and resourceful 
teacher will be handicapped seriously 
in his efforts to teach well unless he has 
something more than a log and a pupil. 

Unlike Mark Hopkins, the teacher in 
our modern schools is attempting to do 
something infinitely more difficult than 
to lecture, exhort, or advise a single 
pupil. He is seeking to guide the growth 
and development of many pupils who 
differ significantly in their needs, in- 
terests, and abilities. The teacher in our 
modern schools is not satisfied with the 
verbalization, memorization, and recita- 
tion that characterized much of tradi- 
tional teaching. He is striving to provide 


Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of Glencoe 
(Ill.) Public Schools, and Peggy Dunn Bro- 
gan, teacher in the Glencoe schools, tell us 
that “learning to do by doing” is mere wish- 
ful thinking unless pupils have something 
with which “to do.” As an aid to teachers 
and administrators in choosing the things 
with which “to do,” the authors suggest 
here some criteria for evaluating art, science, 
and play materials as instructional equip- 
ment, 
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opportunities whereby his pupils will 
be encouraged to think, to express 
themselves, and to apply the knowl- 
edges and skills which they learn. To 
achieve these purposes, there must be 
available in the modern classroom a 
variety of materials and _ supplies. 
“Learning to do by doing” is mere 
wishful thinking unless pupils have 
something with which “to do.” 

Much of the criticism that is made of 
“activity programs” stems from our 
failure to provide a learning environ- 
ment within which pupils can engage 
in purposeful, constructive, and func- 
tional activities. We pay lip service to 
the excellent criteria of aiding the men- 
tal, physical, social, and emotional 
development of the child, but fail to 
realize the importance of equipment 
suitable for such an undertaking. There 
is still a tendency to think of paint, clay, 
blocks, science equipment, and the like 
as “added frills’ or “teaching aids” 
which are intended to soften the blow 
of “real learning.” School days are di- 
vided into “work periods” at which 
time books, paper, and workbooks are 
used, and “free periods” when children 
“stop work” and choose from among 
the “added frills.’ In reality, such 
equipment can serve a real and definite 
part in the school’s attempt to aid a 
child in his development, and the pur- 
chase of such equipment should be made 
in terms of actual needs. 
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In the first place, this question must 
be’asked: Does it provide some specific 
and necessary part of the curriculum? 
The reluctance on the part of many 
school boards to spend large sums of 
money on equipment which is requested 
in vague terms such as “providing a 
pleasant environment,” “aiding the 
over-burdened teacher,” “modernizing 
the curriculum,” is completely justifi- 
able. The teacher making requests in 
this manner does not himself under- 
stand the real significance of this type 
of equipment. However, the teacher 
who does understand its importance 
will be able to make requests in terms 
of definite educational criteria and will 
use the materials to advantage. The 
following “tried and true” standards 
for evaluation may be applied to a set 
of blocks just as aptly as to any other 
phase of the curriculum. 

1. Will it aid the child in his mental 
development? The day is fast disappear- 
ing when we measure a child’s mental 
progress in terms of what level book 
he is reading or how well he can tell 
back the answers some teacher has told 
him. There is increasing importance 
placed upon the ability to think, or- 
ganize, carry out plans. It is in this area 
that the science and play material are 
so important. 

A kindergarten child can’t read a 
book on how to plan something and 
carry out those plans. He can’t even 
sit still long enough to listen to his 
teacher lecture on the subject. But he 
can face and solve the problem in a 
meaningful and direct way if his class- 
room has wisely chosen building blocks 
and boards which will stimulate him to 
want to build a bridge “that will really 
work.” A high school boy can read ten 
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books on the importance of the con- 
trolled experiment in science without 
understanding until he is faced with a 
real problem which he must solve 


through the controlled experiment 
technique. And such experiments re- 
quire laboratories. The beginning, first 
grade child can only read “Baby goes 
up, up, up,” but his mind can be dis- 
covering scientific truths if his room is 
equipped with a scale, magnet, and 
similar devices which invite learning. 

2. Will it aid the child in his physical 
development? The war has once more 
brought home to us the importance of 
physical fitness. Gym classes and recess 
periods are no longer thought of as 
breathing spells intended to make it pos- 
sible for the children to sit still another 
two hours. From kindergarten through 
high school, gym classes are important, 
and there is proper equipment for all 
age levels of children. Apart from actual 
gym equipment, the play and art ma- 
terials are important in this area. Blocks 
that are big enough to develop shoulder 
muscles, large amounts of clay which 
help develop strong hands, balancing 
beams, and other devices for developing 
motor skills are all important. 

3. Will it aid the child in his emotional 
and social development? From one point 
of view, all of the materials enter this 
part of the picture because emotional 
and social development depend also 
upon mental and physical development. 
But in addition to this over-all em- 
phasis, it is important to lay special 
stress on the art media in this particular 
area. The importance of self-expression 
to the well-adjusted child is readily rec- 
ognized, and, if individual differences 
are to be met, real self-expression can- 
not come from the traditional picture 
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which saw thirty children using thirty 
sheets of paper and thirty pieces of 
chalk to produce thirty petunias copied 
from the model on the teacher’s desk. 
The materials must have variety, chal- 
lenge, and suggest creativity. Also, it is 
important to have materials which sug- 
gest the utilitarian values in art work. 
Making posters for the U.S.O., bulletin 
board decorations “for my school,” and 
reading charts for the second grade all 
provide socializing experiences. 

Granted, this list is nowhere near 
complete. It is meant to be merely sug- 
gestive. If it results in a little reflective 
thinking on the problem of “what ma- 
terial should I have and why should I 
have it?” it will have served its pur- 
pose. 


Next month Lucile Allard, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, Garden City, N. Y., 
will discuss “Helping Boys and Gi::; Un- 
derstand Themselves.” 


For Teaching Air-age Geography 


WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, United States-centered 

WORLD MAP Azimuthal equidistant polar 
projection, North Pole-centered 

GLOBES in new cradle style mounting 


The air age is already here and air-age education 
must be added to the many other phases of educa- 
tion. The new air-age maps and globes keep the 
approach to this new era fresh and vital. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


For full descriptions and colored 

illustration see our new C43 catalog. 

Clip this announcement, check your 

interest, and mail for your copy and 

iia information on visual aids 
or: 


Arr-AGE GEOGRAPHY sarety 
0 HISTORY AND CIVICS BIoLocy 
BEALTH LANGUAGE 
A. J. NYSTROM CEB 3333 Elston Ave. 


E10 


@co. Chicago 18, Ill. 


they can make with scissors and paste. 


New York 


YOU CAN MAKE IT 
Things To Do With Scissors and Paste 
By Newkirk and Zutter 


Children love to make things! Here is a book that will give them the rich and 
broadening experience of creative work, using only paper and cardboard for 
materials, and tools that will be found in every classroom. This is a big book, 
crammed with ingenious ideas for making useful and beautiful articles, toys, 
decorations, costumes, games, etc. It is simply written, and large full-page charts 
illustrate each step of every project. Most important of all, your children will love 
it. Their eyes will pop with delight as they discover how many fascinating things 


Write now for complete information. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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the Mind of 


HE skillful performance of master craftsmen 
engaged in their respective work ever holds a 
great fascination for adults — but for young people, 


such performances transcend the realm of mere fasci- 
nation and serve as a source of inspiration to their 


own creations! 

Consistent with the policy of “Bringing the World 
to the Classroom” — Erpi Classroom Films offer a 
selection of films prepared under the sponsorship of 
leading educators which show master craftsmen 
at work. 


THESE ERPI FILMS ARE ENTITLED: 


Arts and Crafts of Mexico 
Metal Craft Pottery Making 
Plastic Art Furniture Craftsmen 
The Modern Lithographer 


We believe that curriculum directors and super- 
visors of instruction will at once appreciate how 
graphically these films supplement personal instruc- 
tion, and we cordially invite them to write for a 
descriptive booklet. 


THEW 
BRING 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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MAPS— CHARTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND DRAWINGS 


dramatically presented with 
concise and skillfully written 
AMERICA'S OUTPOSTS” text make 


BUILDING AMERICA 


a recommended MUST in Junior and Senior High School Social Study 
Courses. 


Prepared by a staff appointed by the board of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of the N. E. A. Published from October 
through May. Subscription (8 units)—$2.25. Bound Volumes $3.95 each. 
Single units 30¢ each. 


Following is a list of titles scheduled for the eight issues of BUILDING 
AMERICA to be published October, 1943 to May, 1944 inclusive. These 
are subject to revision as circumstances or changing events may necessitate. 
OUR NEIGHBORS IN NORTH AFRICA 
OUR MINORITY GROUPS: 
ITALIAN-BORN AMERICANS 
WAR AND THE CONSUMER 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN WARTIME 
ELECTRONS 
CATTLE RAISING AND DAIRYING 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


For information write 


BUILDING AMERICA 
2 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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TRUCK and TRAILER 
for heavy hauling 


No wonder every teacher who sees them is enthusi- 
astic. They fill the long felt need for a large building 
block at a moderate price. Have everything that has 
made large hollow blocks indispensible, with an 
added interlocking feature, so simple that even very 
young children quickly grasp it. They have FUN 
making countless every-day things with these Blox. 


Built to Laat! 


Made of grade A pine, glued and nailed, it is practically 
impossible for them to come apart or be broken. Each 
Blok is 6x6x12-in., plus the %-in. projecting ends, and 
weighs 2 Ibs. 10 oz. Boards are 3-ft. long and 6-in. wide, 
thus two fit side by side on the top of a Blok, and ore 
prevented from sliding off by the projecting ends. 


In Natural 
Permanent 
Easily Cleaned 
Oiled Finish oe : 
Will Not Chip, r¢< Survey Made Among Schools 
Using Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox 


Westill have some of the reports on this 
survey (of special interests to super- 
visors, directors of curriculum and super- 
intendents) and are glad to make them 
available to readers of Educational 
Leadership. If you wish one, write men- 
tioning this publication. 

Further information regarding Mor- 

Pla Jumbo-Blox will be sent prompt- 

ly, upon request to Department E: 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
PO Box 414 _ Detroit 31, Mich. 


Each article pictured above (plus countless other things children need for their daily dramatic play) can 
be made from a single #4 set of Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox—priced at only $16.00, fob Birmingham, Mich. 


#+> Imagination Jumbo-Blox ested ond 
= 
ae 
piace 
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Toward a New Curriculum will come from 
the press early in 1944. Each member of the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will receive a copy of the year- 
book without charge as a part of his member- 
ship privilege. Sale price, $2 a copy. 


CONTENTS 
1. Toward a New Curriculum—An Intro- 
duction .. . Gordon N. Mackenzie and 
J. Cecil Parker. 
PART I 
Pre-ScHooL CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
2. Services for the Young Child . .. Frances 


Martin—Programs of child development 
in Holyoke, Long Beach, Kalamazoo, 
Colorado Springs. 

3. Opportunities for Adults . . . Paul H. 
Sheats—Springfield provides for aliens . . . 
Pasadena parents . . . Charlotte County 
Consolidated School . . . Schenectady, 
Badger, Kalamazoo, and Seymour have 
unique programs. 


PART II 


AN Extenbep ScHoot Day, WEEK, 
AND YEAR 

4. Lengthening the School Day, Week, and 
Year . . . Margaret Hampel—Schools 
open twelve hours a day . . . Community- 
wide planning for Saturday and summer 
programs. 

5. Camps and Schools . . . William Van 
Til—School camps in Lakeview, Ostego, 
Decatur, New York City, Catskill, and 
Dowagiac. 


PART III 
New KInps oF EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES 


6. Living in a Modern World .. . Alice 
Miel—The need for facing the present 


ANNOUNCING THE 1944 YEARBOOK... 


Toward a New. Curriculum: extending 
Educational Opportunities to Children, Youth, and Adults 


Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


Gordon N. Mackenzie and J. Cecil Parker, 


Lloyd Cook 
Stephen M. Corey 
Ruth Cunningham 
Margaret Hampel 
Paul B. Jacobson 
Frances Martin 


. Work for Children and Youth ... Paul 


. Community Service . 


. Personal Living . .. William E. Young— 


. Communities Extend Educational Oppor- 


. A Summary and View to the Future... 


and the future . . . Improved cultural 
relations in Springfield . . . Democratic 
skills. 


B. Jacobson—Values in work .. . Pro- 
grams in Montgomery County, Oakland, 
Hamden, Turtle Lake, Seattle. 

. Maurice E. 
Troyer—Marion County children harvest 
crops . . . Mount Pleasant and sugar 
beets . . . Radford nutrition survey ... 
Moultrie and Oakland meet special prob- 
lems. 


Putnam Valley, Delaware, Highland Park, 
and Grosse Pointe make differing ap- 
proaches. 


PART IV 


CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND 
CooPERATION 


tunities . . . Charles E. Prall—Oakland 
and Alemeda County meet local prob- 
lems .. . Radford meets wartime demands. 


SUMMARY 


J. Cecil Parker and Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie. 


Illustrations—Ruth Allicott 


Yearbook Committee 


Co-chairmen 


Alice Miel 

Charles E. Prall 
Paul H. Sheats 
Maurice E. Troyer 
William Van Til 
William E. Young 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1943-44 


President, H. RurH Henperson, Supvr. of Elem. Ed., State Bd. of Ed., Richmond, 
Va. 

First Vice-President, Avice Mirt, Instructor, Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. 

Second Vice- President, Epcar M. Draper, Prof. of Sec. Ed. and Curr., U. of Wash., 
Seattle 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

JENNIE Wanterr, District Principal, Bd. of Ed., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hous L. Caswe tz, Dir., Div. of Instr., Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. 

SouTHAL_, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 

C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Bd. of Ed., Phila., Pa. 

Atvin Euricn, Lieutenant Commander, United States Navy, Wash., D. C. 
Marion Jorpan, Elem. Supvr., Bd. of Ed., Cicero, Ill. 

J. Paut Lronarp, Chief, Group Services Branch, O.P.A., Wash., D. C. 

Heven K. Mackxintosu, Sr. Spec. in Elem, Ed., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 
WituiaM T. Metcuior, Prof. of Ed. Superv., Syracuse U., N. Y. 

Paut J. Misner, Supt., Bd. of Ed., Glencoe, Ill. 

Grapys L. Porter, Supvr. of Elem, Ed., Bd. of Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Fannie J. RaGLanp, Supvr. of Upper Elem. Grades, Bd. of Ed., Cincinnati, O. 
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EpucaTionaL LeapersuiP is published by the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., an organization formed by the merging of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N.E.A., and the Society 
for Curriculum Study. 
Who belongs to the Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A.? 

Membership in the Department is open to all persons interested in de- 
veloping better schools. Members include supervisors, directors of instruc- 
tion, superintendents, curriculum coordinators, professors of education, 
teachers, department heads, leaders of youth groups, and other persons 
with similar professional interests. You are invited to join. 


What are some of its beliefs? 


8. 


SociAL GAINS of recent years are compatible with the freedoms for 
which we are fighting. It is the job of the public schools to support 
these gains and to use every effort to sustain and extend them. 
PuPILS AND TEACHERS must study realistically the pressing problems 
of the war and postwar periods, exploding such myths as race supe- 
riority, economic imperialism, and political and economic isolationism. 
THE BEST MODERN METHOps of teaching reading, arithmetic, and other 
tools must be extended to all schools, Abstract, meaningless study 
must be replaced with practical application. 

THE RESOURCEFUL, SELF-CONTROLLED PERSON who respects leadership is 
the kind of citizen our democracy needs in peace and in war. Schools 
must develop such self-discipline. 

Work EXPERIENCE in agriculture and industry holds educational 
values for youth. Schools must take responsibility for developing these 
values. 

Tue PATRIoTIc DUTY of teachers is to stay on the job unless required to 
serve in the armed forces. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY can be checked by enlarging school services 
to youth and children. Increased local, state, and federal funds must 
be channeled through the schools to provide these facilities. 

Locat contTrot should keynote the schools’ attack upon wartime 
problems, although state and federal help is essential. 


What are the privileges of membership? 

The annual dues of $4.00 entitle members to a subscription to Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP, the journal of the Department, a copy of the current 
yearbook, and all other privileges of membership. The 1944 yearbook of 
the Department, distributed to all members, will deal with the widely 
discussed topic of extending educational opportunity. For further infor- 

_ mation write: Ruth Cunningham, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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